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Within this group of fine young people there may be several who 
measure up to the qualifications of today’s United States Air Force. 


Why do Educators’ responsibilities to young people 
call for a knowledge of the U.S. Air Force? 


The Air Force is among the largest and best 
equipped training organizations in the coun- 
try. Thousands of Air Force people are 
enrolled in courses of instruction, at all edu- 
cational levels up to and including the na- 
tion’s finest graduate schools. 

By its very nature, the Air Force is 
advanced in technology and planning. It is 
already dealing on a day-to-day basis with 
the world of tomorrow. 


Many opportunities exist in the Air 
Force today for young people who meas- 
ure up to high standards. These oppor- 
tunities currently include: 


1. Technical training, with emphasis on elec- 
tronics and other modern specialties. Reward- 
ing careers are possible. 

2. Officer training, including Aviation Cadet 
training, Officer Candidate School for a com- 
mission from the ranks, Officer Training 
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School for college graduates in needed spe- 
vialties, and Air Force ROTC for college 
undergraduates. 


3. U. S. Air Force Academy, a four-year 
general education of the highest standards. 
Flying training normally follows graduation. 
Physical and mental requirements are high. 

Teachers and Guidance Counsellors inter- 
ested in learning more about the Air Force 
opportunities for their students may receive 
a catalog of informational materials (book- 
lets, brochures, and films) by writing: 
Educators’ Information, Dept. No. CG04, 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 


US. Air Force 


There’s a place for tomorrow’ s 
leaders on the Aerospace Team 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By Emery Sroops, University of Southern California; and Gunnar L. Wantouist, Asst. 
Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H. S. District. 369 pages, $5.75 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and graduate 
students. More than any other available book, it gives the “‘how”’ of guidance practices to im- 
plement basic guidance principles, theories, and policies. Its new approach offers procedures 
geared to all levels of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly available for 
use by busy school administrators. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 


By Cuirronp P. Frogmucn, U. 8S. Office of Education. Practical Guidance Series. New 
Second Edition. 383 pages, $5.95 


With actual case histories from over 60 schools this new edition of a popular practical guidance 
text shows the establishing and operating of guidance services. It is intended primarily for school 
administration students, and brings into proper perspective the relationships of the guidance 
program to the school curriculum, its public relations program, and the full utilization by the 
school of the research services which the guidance program can provide. 


INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING 


By E. L. To.sert, Dean of Students and Professor of Guidance, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 322 pages, $5.95 


A practical, well-written textbook for the beginning course in counseling techniques, for pre-service 
and in-service teachers. The emphasis of the book is on process—or what to do when actually 
working with the individual. A developmental approach to counseling is used, and counseling is 
considered as an essential aspect of the educative process. Evaluation procedures are included. 


THE FACULTY IN COLLEGE COUNSELING 


By Me vensr D. Harper, Florida State University. 391 pages, $6.75 


A textbook for courses in Student Personnel Services, College Counseling, or Coordination of Col- 
lege Counseling Services, written by a nationally known expert in the field of counseling and guid- 
ance at the college level. The book describes the functions of the faculty member as an adviser to 
students. It further relates faculty advising to the program of total college counseling. A final 
emphasis depicts the faculty member's working relationship with personnel in the student’s high 
school and with his parents. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON """ FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


INCOME OF FAMILIES IN UNITED STATES 


Income goes up: Family income in United States has risen sub- 
stantially since World War II ended, according to data released by 
Bureau of Census. Average family income has increased by about 
2/3, from $3,000 in 1947 to $5,100 in 1958. Of course, all of 
this is not real gain, since prices also went up in postwar years. 
Measured in "constant" dollars, average income increased by nearly 
1/3, from $3,900 in 1947 to $5,100 in 1958. Also measured in 1958 
dollars, proportion of families with income of $10,000 and over 
rose from 6 per cent in 1947 to 10 per cent in 1958, while those 
with income of $5,000 to $9,999 went up from 28 to 41 per cent. 

On the other hand, families with income under $3,000 went down 
from 34 to 24 per cent. 


JOB PERFORMANCE BY AGE 


New study: Each year a growing proportion of nation's labor 
force consists of people 45 years of age or older. As workers 
reach and pass this age, when their training and experience should 
be an asset, they often meet resistance when seeking new positions. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in effort to test validity of assump- 
tions that productivity declines with age, recently completed 
study of relationship of job performance to age among clerical 
workers. Data for survey were collected in winter of 1958:1959 
from office production records for 6,000 clerical office workers 
whose employment was equally divided between 5 Federal Government 
agencies and 21 companies in private industry. Companies included 
mail order houses, insurance firms, aircraft manufacturers, ma- 
chinery manufacturers, petroleum refineries, public utilities, 
banks, publishers, and retail stores. Occupations covered in- 
cluded usual clerical functions such as typing, secretarial work, 
and filing, maintaining, sorting, and classifying of records. To 
those occupations were added keypunch and business— and duplicat- 
ing-machine operations. Almost half of workers studied were under 
some type of incentive pay system. 

Findings: Three important findings emerge from this study. 

1. Differences in output per man-hour of office-workers 
among age groups are for most part insignificant. 
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2. There is considerable variation among workers within age 
groups, so that large proportions of workers in older age groups 
exceed average performance of younger groups. 

3. Workers in older age groups had steadier rate of output, 
with considerably less variation from week to week, than workers 
in younger age groups. Thus, concludes study, arbitrary barriers 
to hiring of older workers which are related to rate of output 
seem unwarranted. Findings substantiate need for individual eval- 
uation of workers. 

Workers in higher age groups not only maintained average 
output rate equal to that of younger groups but also maintained 
equal degree of accuracy. 

Experience appeared to be major factor in differences in 
average performance among age groups. For example, average 
output per man—-hour was about 7 per cent less for office workers 
under age 25 than next older group, but only 2 per cent less when 
workers who had been employed on job for 9 months were compared. 
Comparisons for workers in smaller groups—time workers and incen- 
tive workers, higher and lower paid jobs, government and private 
employment, and selected occupations—showed no major differences 
in work performance that could be attributed to age. Report of 
this study is contained in January, 1960, issue of Monthly Labor 
Review. Bulletin containing more detailed tables and explanations 
will be published soon by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


MANPOWER CHALLENGE OF THE 1960's 


New bulletin: Department of Labor has released interesting 
bulletin under above name, consisting mainly of charts and graphs. 
According to projections therein, our manpower potential is great 
enough, with improving technology, to increase production of goods 
and services about 50 per cent from 1960 to 1970. We begin 1960's 
with gross national product of 500 billion dollars. We can reach 
level of 750 billions by 1970. This means that by 1970 we can pro- 
vide our expanding population with 25 per cent increase in stand- 
ard of living. 

Highlights: Number of young people reaching 18 each year 
and ready to enter labor force or go to college will increase from 
2.6 million in 1960 to 3.8 million in 1965—a rise of nearly 50 
per cent. Workers under 25 will account for nearly half of labor 
force during 1960's, even though they will stay in school longer. 
By 1970 there will be about 30 million women workers, six million 
more than in 1960. This represents 25 per cent increase for wo- 
men, as compared to 15 per cent for men. One out of every three 
workers will be a woman. 
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Effect of Student-Selection 


of Adviser on Rapport 


|* WORKING with the problem of how to 
select advisers for students, the writer as- 
sumed that student satisfaction with the 
counseling relationship is desirable. This 
study was an attempt to evaluate a proce- 
dure for selecting advisers for student- 
advisees when one necessary goal is rapport 
(student’s satisfaction with the counseling 
relationship). The hypothesis suggested 
that rapport is achieved when students select 
their own advisers. Specifically, the writer 
hypothesized that student-selection of ad- 
viser increases rapport significantly for each 
of five dimensions in the counseling rela- 
tionship. 

Two terms need to be defined before the 
rationale of the study is presented. What is 
meant by (1) counseling relationship and 
(2) rapport? The studies of Fiedler [2] 
and Heine [3] were helpful in defining the 
counseling relationship. Their studies sug- 
gested that the relationship is concerned 
at least with student and counselor com- 
munication, feelings of status, security, per- 
sonal warmth, and degree of interest in 
counseling. As a consequence, the writer 
selected five dimensions—communication, 
status, security, emotional distance, and 
counseling responsibility—in describing the 
counseling relationship. This relationship, 
therefore, was defined as the exchange of 
thoughts and attitudes between teacher- 
adviser and student-advisee with reference 
to each of these five dimensions. 

Rapport was described as student-satis- 
faction with the counseling relationship. 
It was a measure of agreement between 


Cuartrs W. is Dean of Students, 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 

This article is based on the author's doctoral! dis- 
sertation which was prepared at the University of 
Illinois. The writer wishes to express his sincere 
appreciation to Dr. Merle Ohlsen who served as 
adviser throughout this study. 
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what the student actually saw going on in 
counseling and what he ideally thought he 
ought to have seen. If the student's actual 
description of the relationship was similar 
to his ideal concept, then he was pre- 
sumably satisfied. 

Why is it reasonable to expect that 
student-selection of adviser will increase 
rapport? 

The principle of self-selection has been 
applied to several areas of human experi- 
ence and behavior. Wisdom of the body 
is an example of that principle applied to 
spontaneous food demands of children. 
Jersild [4] points out that children tend to 
be rather wise in selecting their own food. 
Olson and Davis [7] applied the same prin- 
ciple in the classroom to the development 
of reading ability and interest by encourag- 
ing children to select their own books to 
read. And Rogers [8] advanced a philo- 
sophical framework for student-centered 
teaching and client-centered counseling. 
Implicit in these examples of the self- 
selection principle are two social-psycho- 
logical concepts which come into sharper 
focus: (1) unique frame of reference and 
(2) functional selectivity in perception. 

A unique frame of reference may be de- 
fined as an individualized perceptual con- 
text which influences the way in which 
something is perceived [6, p. 94]. For ex- 
ample, a merchant may perceive a picture 
as salable goods while an artist may per- 
ceive the same picture in terms of beauty, 
color, and design. Or further, in social 
relationships one child may perceive a 
policeman in the frame of reference of fear, 
threat, and possible punishment while an- 
other child may perceive the same police- 
man in terms of good will and anticipated 
helpfulness. In either illustration unique 


experiences have determined a frame of 
reference which functions as a selective in- 
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fluence in the way perception is structured. 

It is reasonable to expect that the prin- 
ciple of functional selectivity in perception 
[5] will be operative in the student-selection 
of adviser. These selected stimuli are 
“used” to meet the needs and purposes of 
the perceiving individual [5, 9]. Other 
stimuli are distorted or rejected because of 
their inconsistency or threat to the student's 
structure of the self. If the student does 
perceive his adviser as a source of threat and 
punishment, he will tend to maintain his 
self-structure through its more rigid organi- 
zation brought about by threat [8]. In- 
creased psychological tension, defensiveness, 
and a decrease in rapport are to be ex- 
pected from the student's felt threat. On 
the other hand, if the student perceives his 
adviser as one who accepts him and can and 
will help him meet his needs and goals, the 
student experiences less threat to the self- 
structure; therefore, there should be sig- 
nificant increase in rapport. 

While working with this problem of stu- 
dents’ perceptions of the counseling rela- 
tionship, this writer became increasingly 
concerned with adviser perceptions and 
student-adviser counseling ideals. As a re- 
sult, he investigated both student and ad- 
viser perceptions of the relationship as well 
as their concepts of an ideal. 


Method 


Fifteen teacher-advisers of undergraduates 
in a small liberal arts college were in- 
vited to participate in this investigation. 
Selection of advisers was based on the fol- 
lowing criteria: (1) adviser desired to par- 
ticipate in the study; (2) adviser enjoyed 
academic counseling as well as any of his 
other duties; (3) adviser desired to counsel 
each of his four advisees. 

Each teacher-adviser counseled four stu- 
dent-advisees, two advisees who selected him 
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as adviser and two advisees who selected 
someone else as adviser but who were as- 
signed to him. 

Sixty student-advisees were selected as 
participants in this study through the fol- 
lowing procedure. At a regularly sched- 
uled freshman class meeting, this writer 
presented the following questionnaire to 
the students as part of the normal procedure 
of the school’s guidance program: 


To all Freshmen: 

You are about to finish your first year of col- 
lege life, and probably you have been thinking al- 
ready about what you plan to do or study next 
year. You may be thinking about planning your 
courses and activities for the next school year, en- 
tering military service, getting a job, or something 
else. You are invited to talk things over with 
the teacher of your choice. Below is a list of 
teachers who are available to you for this purpose. 
Please indicate your first and second choices 
from the teachers named below. 


A list of 22 teachers was then presented on 
the same paper for student consideration. 
Added at the bottom of the page were 
these notes: (1) “If there is another teacher 
in this school whose name is not on the 
above list and whom you would prefer to 
help you more than anyone else, will you 
please write that person's name here.” (2) 
“Note: Your Choices Will be Kept Strictly 
Confidential.” The writer also requested 
the students to write their schedules on the 
paper in order that counseling appoint- 
ments could be arranged. 

The perceptions of student-advisees who 
had just experienced a counseling relation- 
ship with their advisers were investigated. 
Students were assigned to advisers by ad- 
ministrative appointment. Selecting stu- 
dents were appointed to advisers of their 
choice. All students (selecting and non- 
selecting) had freedom in choosing the 
time for counseling except that all counsel- 
ing had to be completed within one desig- 
nated week. Each counselor met with a 
different student each day for four different 
days in one week. ; 

Immediately following each counseling 
session, the writer instructed each student 
and adviser in the rating of the counseling 
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relationship in accordance with standard- 
ized directions. students and ad- 
visers were asked to check in the appropri- 
ate position on each rating scale of 60 
statements how these statements described: 
(1) what they actually saw in the counsel- 
ing relationship (actual) and (2) what they 
thought they ought to have seen (ideal). 

Sixty statements, descriptive of the coun- 
seling relationship, were formulated by 
using the five-dimensional plan as_pre- 
viously stated in this paper. Each of the 
60 statements was rated on a Likert scale 
upon which the student and adviser each 
assigned a value for each statement of one 
(definitely true) through seven (definitely 
untrue). Through this technique non- 
forced distributions of scores were obtained. 


Results 


Student Satisfaction with the Counseling 
Relationship. 1s there a statistically sig- 
nificant difference between selecting and 
non-selecting students in their degree of sat- 
isfaction with the counseling relationship? 
Degree of student satisfaction was deter- 


mined by comparing the student's distri- 
bution of scores describing his actual coun- 
seling relationship with his distribution of 
scores describing his ideal counseling re- 


lationship. If the student’s actual scores 
were similar to his ideal scores, then the 
student was presumably satisfied. How- 
ever, if there was a significant discrepancy 
between the student’s actual and_ ideal 
scores, then he was assumed to be dissatis- 
fied with the counseling relationship. 

If all students (selecting and non-select- 
ing) agreed in their concepts of an ideal 
counseling relationship, then by holding 
the ideal scores constant through this 
agreement, the actual scores became meas- 
ures of student satisfaction. By holding 
the student ideals constant, therefore, the 
question stated above became synonymous 
with this guiding question: Is there a sta- 
tistically significant difference between 
selecting and non-selecting students in their 
perceptions of the actual counseling re- 
lationship? 

Consequently, the writer began the anal- 
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ysis of the data by comparing selecting and 
non-selecting students’ descriptions of their 
ideal counseling relationships. Scores for 
students ranged from one through seven. 
Whenever there was agreement between the 
two groups as to the ideal for any siate- 
ment, that statement was accepted for use 
in analysis of variance test of significance. 
Whenever the means on each item for 
selecting and non-selecting students were 
to be found at either extreme of the scale— 
score of 5.5 or above or score of 2.5 or 
below—this was accepted as agreement. 
Agreement was found at the upper end of 
the scale sometimes and at the lower end 
at other times. In this way ideals were held 
constant, and degree of satisfaction could 
be determined in the distance of the actual 
scores from the extreme ideals. Fifty state- 
ments out of the 60 were agreed upon by all 
students as their ideals for a counseling re- 
lationship. Disagreements found with 
reference to the ideals on the other 10 
statements were not due to differences be- 
tween selecting and non-selecting groups but 
rather were found among students at ran- 
dom. Through scatter diagrams these 10 
statements were evaluated individually and 
were found to support the major findings 
of this study. 

Significant differences in student satis- 
faction with the actual counseling relation- 
ship (TaBie 1) possibly could be found (1) 
between students who had selected their 
advisers and students who had not, (2) 
among students as they differed from ad- 
viser to adviser, (3) among students as 
they differed from dimension to dimension 
in the counseling relationship, or (4) in 
the various interactions of all of these 
sources, 

On the basis of a test of significance com- 
paring selecting and non-selecting students, 
the writer accepted the null hypothesis of 
no difference between the two groups. No 
significant differences were found among 
students in their degree of satisfaction from 
dimension to dimension. The null hy- 
pothesis was also accepted with reference 
to any interactions of these sources. 

Significant differences were determined, 
however, among students as they differed 
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TABLE 1 
Student Satisfaction with the Counseling Rela- 
tionship 
Sum of Variance 
Source Squares df Estimate 
Method of 
selection 1.280 1 1.280 
Advisers 80.231 14 5.731 
Dimensions* 5.898 14 0.421 
Interaction: 
MxA 72.853 14 5.204 
Interaction: 
MxD 27.586 14 1.970 
Interaction: 
AxD 771.302 196 3.935 
Interaction: 
triple: 
MxAxDT 642.281 196 3.277 
Tora. 1601 .431 449 


* Dimensions here refer to the five dimensions of 
the counseling relationship, i.e., communication, 
status, security, emotional distance, and responsi- 
bility. 

t Whenever M, A, and D are used, they refer to 
method of selection, advisers, and dimensions re- 
spectively. 


in satisfaction from adviser to adviser. The 
F of 1.75 falls at about the 0.05 level of 
significance. This suggests that the per- 
sonality, the counseling skills, or some other 
characteristics of the adviser influenced 
rapport with the student more than did the 
method of assigning an adviser to each stu- 
dent. The results of this investigation 
imply that the next step in the study of 
student rapport should deal with the effect 
of adviser’s personality and/or counseling 
skills upon student satisfaction with the 
total counseling relationship. 

Adviser Satisfaction with the Counseling 
Relationship. Significant differences in ad- 
viser satisfaction with the actual counsel- 
ing relationship (TABLE 2) possibly could 
be found (1) between advisers when they 
had been selected and the same advisers 
when they had not been selected by their 
advisees, (2) among advisers as they differed 
from each other regardless of method of 
selection, (3) among advisers as they dif- 
fered from dimension to dimension in the 
counseling relationship, or (4) in the vari- 
ous interactions of all of these sources. 
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On the basis of a test of significance com- 
paring advisers when selected with advisers 
when not selected, the writer rejected the 
null hypothesis. An F of 4.66 fell at about 
the five per cent level of significance. The 
t-test was then used to determine differences 
between the two groups for each dimension 
in the counseling relationship. Data re- 
vealed differences in communication B with 
a t of 1.71 falling between the 0.05 and 0.10 
levels of significance; in security A with a t 
of 1.83 falling at about the seven per cent 
level of significance; and in responsibility C 
with a ¢ of 1.96 falling at the 0.05 level of 
significance. Among advisers (regardless of 
method of selection) an F of 4.90 fell be- 
yond the 0.001 level of significance. These 
significant differences suggest that: (a) ad- 
visers felt that they were better able to com- 
municate with the students who selected 
them than with the students who did not 
select them; (b) advisers felt more secure 
with non-selecting students than they did 
with selecting students; (c) advisers gave 
more responsibility for directing the trend 
of counseling to the students who selected 


TABLE 2 
Adviser Satisfaction with the Counseling Rela- 
tionship 
Sum of Variame 
Source Squares df Estimate 
Method of 
selection 6.969 1 6.969 
Advisers 102.711 14 7.337 
Dimensions* 9.644 14 0.689 
Interaction: 
MxA 33.164 14 2.369 
Interaction: 
MxD 29.698 14 2.121 
Interaction: 
AxD 1114.423 196 5.686 
Interaction: 
triple: 
MxAxDt 293.169 196 1.496 
Tora. 1589.778 449 


* Dimensions here refer to the five dimensions of 
the counseling relationship, i.e., communication 
status, security, emotional distance, and responsi- 
bility. 

t Whenever M, A, and D are used, they refer to 
method of selection, advisers, and dimensions re- 
spectively. 
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them than they did to the students who did 
not select them; (d) individual advisers 
differed in their degree of rapport, regard- 
less of the method used by students in 
selecting them. 

Differences Between Advisers and Stu- 
dents. Possible differences between advisers 
and students in their perceptions of the 
counseling relationship were determined 
through the use of analysis of variance tests 
of significance. Taste 3 summarizes anal- 
ysis of variance data related to the com- 
parison of adviser satisfaction with student 
satisfaction. 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of Adviser Satisfaction with Student 
Satisfaction with the Counseling Relationship 


Sum of Variance 
Source Squares df Estimate 
Student- 

Adviser 39.902 1 39.902 
Dimensions* 4.498 14 0.321 
Columnst 45.098 14 3.221 
Interaction: 

SxD 88.631 14 6.331 
Interaction: 

SxC 35.898 14 2.564 
Interaction: 

DxC 616.835 196 3.147 
Inte: action: 

SxCxD** 552.569 196 2.819 

Tora 1383. 431 449 


* Dimensions here refer to the five dimensions of 
the counseling relationship, i.e, communication 
status, security, emotional distance, and responsi- 
bility. 

+ “Columns” is a statistical term used in comput- 
ing F test of significance. Further description is not 
needed for its use in this table. 

** Whenever S, C, and D are used, they refer to 
student-adviser perceptions, columns, and dimen- 
sions respectively. 


An F of 6.30 fell between the 0.01 and 
0.05 levels of significance, indicating that 
the differences between selected advisers 
and selecting students in satisfaction with 
the counseling relationship did not happen 
by chance. The interaction of selected ad- 
visers and selecting student with dimensions 
produced an F of 2.25 which was significant 
at the 0.01 level. This indicated that the 
differences between advisers and students 
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varied from dimension to dimension. How- 
ever, t-tests indicated that the only signifi- 
cant difference between advisers and stu- 
dents was in security C. The advisers be- 
lieved the students were more secure than 
the students perceived themselves to be. 
The students felt less comfortable and less 
sure of themselves in counseling than the 
advisers believed they were. 

Student-Adviser Counseling Ideals. All 
students (selecting and  non-selecting) 
agreed upon 50 of the 60 statements de- 
scriptive of the counseling relationship as 
their ideals. A content analysis of all items 
used by advisers in describing their ideal 
relationship revealed very slight differences 
among advisers. There were only slight 
differences between selecting students and 
selected advisers in their concepts of an 
ideal (agreement: 58 of 60 statements). 

In this investigation, the students and 
advisers agreed upon ideals which were 
similar to Fiedler’s findings on the ideal 
therapeutic relationship—namely, that the 
ideal relationship is probably a variation of 
a good interpersonal relationship in general 
since non-therapists as well as trained thera- 
pists can describe the ideal [2, p. 245]. 

Statements accepted by both students and 
advisers as descriptive of the ideal counsel- 
ing relationship are as follows: 


Adviser ought to know what to do next in coun- 
seling. 

He ought to be able to catch what I'tn saying. 

He ought to look upon me as being as good as he 
is. 

He ought not to seem puzzled by what I'm trying 
to get across. 

He should not appear too friendly. 

He should not work any more at solving my prob- 
lems than I do. 

I ought to have considerable freedom to work on 
my problems in counseling. 

We ought to share in the work of making plans 
in counseling. 

I should not “look down” upon my adviser. 

Adviser should not talk over my head. 

We ought to respect each other a lot. 

Adviser ought to be interested in me but shouldn't 
judge me. 

Adviser ought to be sure of what to do next. 

In counseling I ought to take more steps in solv- 
ing my problems than he does. 
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Adviser should not “push me” in counseling. 
He ought to feel sure of himself. 
He ought to be friendly, but he should not push 
himself on me. 

Adviser ought to care a lot about having the in- 
terview with me. 
Neither of us should “look down” on the other. 
What he says ought to be clear to me. 


My adviser ought to understand what I say. 

I should feel sure of myself in counseling. 

Adviser ought not to feel that he’s better than I 
am. 

Both of us ought to feel free to offer our own 
plans in counseling. 

He should not seem puzzled as to what to do 
next. 

Neither of us ought to consider the other person 
better or worse than himself. 

I should not feel disturbed very much while 
talking with my adviser. 

He ought not to become too deeply involved in 
my problems that he can’t be of help to me. 

Adviser ought to know what he’s doing. 

Adviser should not make me feel that I'm better 
than he is. 


He ought not to be somewhat cool toward me. 

What takes place in counseling should not cause 
me to become upset. 

Adviser ought to be able to get the point that 
I'm trying to get across. 

Adviser ought to feel that he knows how to help 
me. 

I ought to be able to understand all that he’s 
talking about. 

He should seem interested in what I’m doing. 

He ought to feel that he is as good as I am. 

Adviser ought to find it easy to follow my line 
of thinking. 

Most of the time he ought to be able to catch 
what I'm talking about. 

Adviser ought to be in good control of himself 
practically all the time. 

He generally ought to be right in line with what 
I try to say. 

He ought to be able to follow pretty well what 
I say. 

Adviser should not make me feel that I rank 
above him. 

Adviser should not let his sympathy handicap 
him from helping me. 

He should not keep me at a distance in counsel- 
ing. 

Adviser should not try too hard to be a pal to me. 

Decisions I make should actually be mine—not 
his. 

Adviser ought not to “look down” on me. 
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He ought not to have more confidence in himself 
than he does in me. 
I ought to feel comfortable in his presence. 


Summary and Discussion 


This study was an investigation of the 
effect of student-selection of adviser on 
rapport (student’s satisfaction with the 
counseling relationship). The writer evalu- 
ated perceptions of 30 student-advisees and 
15 teacher-advisers who had just experi- 
enced counseling. College freshmen who 
selected their advisers were compared with 
freshmen for whom advisers were assigned. 

Data were collected through the use of 
a Likert rating scale of 60 statements de- 
scriptive of the counseling relationship. 
This relationship consisted of five dimen- 
sions: Communication, status, security, emo- 
tional distance, and responsibility. 

Analysis of variance was used to deter- 
mine any significant differences between 
selecting and non-selecting groups. The 
analysis of variance tables found in this 
paper support the following conclusions and 
implications: 

1. In these student-adviser relationships, 
student-selection of adviser did not increase 
student rapport significantly at any dimen- 
sion in the counseling relationship, and re- 
gardless of selection or non-selection, stu- 
dents varied significantly from adviser to 
adviser in their degree of satisfaction with 
the counseling relationships. This sug- 
gests that the adviser was a more important 
factor in determining rapport than was the 
method of selection of an adviser. 

This investigation was an attempt to find 
an effective method for increasing student 
rapport. Further research should be done 
in the area of the interpersonal relationship 
as created by the adviser. With reference 
to therapist-patient relationships, these re- 
sults support the hypothesis explored and 
accepted by Fiedler and Quinn [/, p. 302] 
“that the therapist plays the determining 
part in shaping the relationship...” This 
study suggests that the adviser is more in- 
fluential than the student in determining 
the counseling relationship. 

2. Individual differences in rapport ex- 
isted among advisers regardless of the 
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method of selection. Also, statistically sig- 
nificant differences existed between selected 
and non-selected advisers in their degree of 
satisfaction with three dimensions of the 
counseling relationship: (1) Communica- 
tion: Even though they did not know who 
selected them, advisers felt that they were 
able to follow and understand the students 
who selected them better than they were 
able to follow and understand the students 
who did not select them. (2) Security; 
They felt more secure with non-selecting 
students than they did with selecting stu- 
dents. (3) Responsibility: Advisers felt 
they gave more responsibility for directing 
the trend of counseling to the students who 
selected them than they did to the students 
who did not select them. 

This study essentially rejects the effective- 
ness of student selection for increasing 
rapport of students and/or advisers. How- 
ever, the study does not reject the two social- 
psychological concepts implicit in the self- 
selection principle. Rather, these concepts 
(frame of reference and functional selec- 
tivity in perception) find some support in 
the above described differences found among 
advisers and between advisers and students. 
These differences in perceptions might well 
have been caused by differences in psycho- 
logical needs and goals. 


ISWC TO.HOLD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS IN NEW YORK 


“Rehabilitation and World Peace” will be the theme of the eighth 


3. Results of this study indicated very 
slight differences among students in their 
concepts of an ideal counseling relation- 
ship and very slight differences between stu- 
dents and advisers with reference to their 
ideals. These results point to the concept 
of a composite ideal counseling relationship 
found among students and teachers. 
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| jae PROVISION of assistance to youth in 
making the choices that are required in 
vocational and educational planning is 
often accepted as a central function of the 
high school counselor. Since realistic plan- 
ning depends in part on the student's under- 
standing of himself and his environment, an 
immediate objective of the counselor is to 
help students to develop self-insight and 
understanding of others. Enhanced inter- 
personal relations in turn may contribute 
to the student’s effectiveness in society. The 
sequential logical hypotheses that these 
statements suggest have been substantiated 
many times by researchers who have woven 
a network of positive relationships around 
self-esteem, respect for others, and accept- 
ance by others [3, 5, 17]. 

A fair amount of sophistication has been 
achieved by school counselors in assisting 
a student to evaluate his own effectiveness 
in areas of academic performance by test 
scores and academic records. Counselors 
have always realized, however, that a total 
picture of the student cannot be generated 
solely from test scores. Information must 
be sought about the student’s behavior in 
such areas of human relations as leader- 
ship, social-mindedness, and peer relation- 
ships. 

Interviews, questionnaires, rating scales, 
and personality inventories have been used 
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most frequently in attempts to get assess- 
ments of students’ behavior in the area of 
human relations. It is common practice, 
however, to stop with the statements of the 
students and to neglect tests of the con- 
gruence of the data obtained by such devices 
with the observations of those who know 
the students well. 

The study reported here was made in an 
attempt to examine the relationships among 
the statements of a group of superior ninth 
grade students, their parents, and their 
teachers about the students’ expressed be- 
havior in eight areas. At the same time 
that the observations of the parents and 
teachers acted as a “testing” situation for 
the self-reports of the students, they con- 
tributed valuable information about the 
adults’ concepts of them. Through an ex- 
amination of these relationships, the au- 
thors hoped to gain insight into how well 
the superior student understood himself, 
his parents, and his teachers and, in turn, 
how well these persons understood him. 


Method 


The 78 ninth grade students who partici- 
pated in the Research and Guidance Labo- 
ratory for Superior Students at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin during the first semester 
of the 1958-1959 school year, their parents, 
and their teachers constituted the popula- 
tion of the study. The students came from 
23 high schools which represent a good 
sample of secondary schools in Wisconsin. 

The criteria for selection of the students 
to participate in the laboratory resided with 
the participating school. Laboratory test 
results indicated that all 78 students per- 
formed very well on the battery of tests of 
academic performance administered at the 
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laboratory. The students’ average raw 
score, for example, on the School and Col- 
lege Ability Test was 87.03, with a standard 
deviation of 8.95, which places the stu- 
dents in the 97-99 percentile range on this 
test. 

It was decided to assess the interpersonal 
understanding of the students and their 
parents and teachers in eight areas which 
are labeled for brevity in _ reporting 
as nervousness, social-mindedness, open- 
mindedness, influence, acceptance by peers, 
academic performance, responsibility, and 
acceptance of peers. In general, descrip- 
tive statements for each of these categories 
were prepared in the form of a card-sorting 
device and were used by the subjects in 
response to a series of questions about them- 
selves and their relationships to others. The 
cards chosen by the subjects in response to 
these questions formed the basis for es- 
tablishing the interpersonal relationships. 

Before discussing the specific procedures 
employed in gathering the data, the format 
of the card-sorting device needs a word of 
explanation. One of three statements 
which represented varying degress of mani- 
fested behavior in each category was 
printed on the face side of a 3x 5 card. In 
the area of acceptance by peers, for ex- 
ample, each of the three cards contained one 
of the following statements: 


My age mates really like me. 
My age mates treat me with indifference. 
My age mates don’t like me. 


On the reverse side of the card were two 
letters corresponding to the card’s randomly 
assigned order in the series. Each set of 
three cards was put in an envelope and the 
student selected the one card from each 
envelope which he thought best answered 
the questions given below. The letter ar- 
rangement made it possible to control the 
stimulus card and the category order by 
continually returning all cards and sets to 
their original order before each question 
was asked. 

Original stimulation for selection of many 
of the categories and statements within each 
category was found in the Behavior Descrip- 
tion of the cumulative record forms de- 
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veloped by the Records and Reports Com- 
mittee of the Eight-Year Study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association and later 
adapted for use in the cumulative records of 
the American Council on Education [/]. 

The specific procedures used by the sub- 
jects in sorting the cards were as follows. 
In an individual setting with one of the 
six staff counselors, each student selected the 
card from among the three in each cate- 
gory which best answered the following six 
questions: 


1. Which card in each set best describes you as 
you see yourself? 

2. Which card in each set best describes the way 
you would like to be? 

3. Which card in each set is the closest to the 
way your father would describe you? 

4. Which card in each set is the closest to the 
way your mother would describe you? 

5. Which card in each set is the closest to the 
way most of your teachers would describe you? 

6. Which card in each set best describes the su- 
perior student as you see him? 


The questions were presented to the stu- 
dent in such a way that he could neither 
see the previous questions, future questions, 
nor his past responses. 

In a similar way, each of the student's 
parents in separate interviews and his 
teachers in groups responded to questions 
which required them to describe the child 
or student, predict how the student would 
describe himself, and describe the “gen- 
eralized” superior student. 


Preparation of Data for Analysis 


Researchers have isolated two problems 
that are central to adequate interpretation 
of similar scores. The first of these prob- 
lems concerns the relationships among the 
descriptive and predictive statements of 
subjects. Triadic relationships can be 
located between the descriptive and pre- 
dictive statements of a “judge” and the de- 
scriptive statements of the person being 
judged [77]. Various labels have been as- 
signed to the paired members of the triad 
(2, 6, 10], but despite the labels, the intent 
of the researchers is the same. The re- 
searcher wants to isolate and control the fac- 
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tors which may prevent meaningful inter- 
pretation of the responses. Researchers 
have handled scores obtained from the 
paired members of a triad either as corre- 
lational problems, or they [5, 7, 10] have 
employed a distance measure similar to the 
Cronbach-Gleser “D” measure [9]. 
Cronbach [8] has delineated the second 
problem of workers in this area by point- 
ing out that the paired members of a triad 
are themselves loaded with components 
which must be isolated before interpreta- 
tion of the scores is possible. The implicit 
stereotype of the predictor, for example, 
may be one of the components of the score 
obtained by comparing the predictions of 
the judge with the actual responses of the 
person being judged. Cronbach suggested 
use of an analysis of variance model to 
investigate the components of such scores. 


Analysis of Data 


Although Cronbach's discussion of anal- 
ysis of variance stimulated the type of anal- 
ysis used in this study, the actual model 
followed was the Block, Levine, McNemar 
[4] model for analysis of profile similarity. 
Following the profile analysis, separate 
analyses were computed on each variable to 
note areas of profile similarity. The data 
were then treated descriptively by deviat- 
ing the subject’s score on each item from 
his “target's” score on the same item and 
computing the percentage and direction of 
the deviations.!_ The results reported below 
were derived from analyses of the first type 
only. 


Results 


The fathers, mothers, teachers, and stu- 
dents performed two tasks in common. 
Everyone described a “real” student, 1.e., 
one of the superior students in the study, 
and a “generalized” superior student. The 
person’s description of the “generalized” 
superior student was taken as his explicit 
stereotype of what the superior student is 
like in these areas of behavior. 


* Appreciation is expressed to Professor C. W. 
Harris for assistance in the statistical procedures 
employed in the study. 
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Results of the analysis of the data re- 
garding the descriptions of real students 
by the subjects are reported in Taste 1. 
The groups differed significantly (P < 0.01) 
both in their total response to all eight areas 
and in the way they patterned their de- 
scriptions of the students. 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of the Descriptions of “Real” 
Students by Fathers, Mothers, Teachers, and 


Students 
Sum of Mean F 
Item Squares df Square ratio 
Variables 84.61 7 12.09 oan 
Sources 3.98 $ 1.33 3.90* 
Individuals 47.69 77 0.62 1.82* 
{xS 78.43 231 0.34 
VxsS 22.12 21 1.05 5.25° 
Vxi 169.17 539 0.31 
VxIxS 318.47 1617 0.20 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 


Depending upon whom he asked for a 
description of the students, the counselor 
may have obtained a much different picture 
of the students. This suggests caution in 
using the responses of any one group as a 
“true” description of students. Rothney’s 
[13] suggestion to utilize the observations 
of many persons seems well taken. 

Analysis of the group descriptions of the 
“generalized” superior student indicated dif- 
ferences significant at the 0.05 level among 
the groups’ total responses to the cards and 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of the Descriptions of the “Gen- 
eralized” Superior Student by Fathers, Mothers, 
Teachers, and Students 


Sum of Mean F 
Item Squares df Square ratio 
Variables 57.89 3 8.27 ned 
Sources 1.92 7 0.64 2.56** 
Individuals 14,38 77 0.19 0.76 
IxS 78.73 231 0.25 


VxIxS_ 198.00 1617 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 
** Significant at the 0.05 level. 
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VxS 10.77 21 0.51 4.25* 
Vxi 72.53 539 0.13 1.08 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of the Descriptions of “Real” 
Students and Stereotypical Descriptions by the 


Fathers 
Sum of Mean F 
Item Squares df Square ratio 
Variables 38.45 7 5.49 


Pairs of real and 

stereotypical 

descriptions 31.41 77 1.78* 
Real descriptions 

vs. stereotype 

descriptions 0.38 1 0.38 1.65 
Pairs by real vs. 


stereotype de- 


scriptions 17.62 77 0.23 
Real vs. stereo 

type descrip- 

tions by varia- 

ble 4.34 7 0.62 4.13° 
Pair by variable 119.80 539 0.22 1 .47* 
Real vs. stereo- 

type descrip- 

tions by pair 

by variable 78.66 539 0.15 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 


at the 0.01 level in the way that the groups 
saw “the” superior student in profile. These 
results are indicated in TABLe 2. 

When these stereotypes of superior stu- 
dents were compared with each group's de- 
scription of real students, an interesting 
pattern of dissimilarity was evident. Ex- 
cept for the group of fathers, the groups, 
including the students themselves, de- 
scribed real students in a significantly dif- 
ferent way from their description of the 
“generalized” superior student. It can be 
seen in TABLE 3 that even the fathers’ de- 
scriptions of their own children agreed 
with their descriptions of the “generalized” 
superior student only in total response. 
The profiles which the fathers assigned to 
these two descriptions were significantly 
different (P < 0.01). 

The paired responses indicated in the 
table reflect the individual differences 
among the fathers when their responses to 
the two descriptions were pooled. The 
fathers differed significantly among them- 
selves both in their total response to these 


two descriptions and in the way they pat- 
terned their responses (P < 0.01). 

No definition of superiority was foisted 
on the groups. Each group in effect es- 
tablished its own norm and, with the ex- 
ception of the fathers’ total response, de- 
cided that the subjects of the study did not 
fit the image they had cast. Perhaps the 
groups did not recognize these students as 
superior, or, if they did, they may have 
failed to classify them as superior because 
of undue modesty or social pressures. In 
collecting the data, the staff members did 
note that the mothers especially were openly 
apologetic if their choice of cards in de- 
scribing the stereotype was similar to their 
prior description of their own child. 

If discrepancy between descriptions occurs 
because students are not recognized as su- 
perior, counselors may want to bridge the 
gap by developing those desirable character- 
istics that the students attribute to superi- 
ority. On the other hand, if disparity arises 
from an unfavorable concept of “superi- 
ority,” counselors may want to consider the 
unwholesome stereotype in light of the re- 
sults of recent research on talented youth. 

Another task common to the adult groups 
was that of predicting how the children 
would describe themselves. Both in profile 
and in overall response, differences were 
found to be significant at the 0.01 level. 
These data are reported in TaBLe 4. When 
the group predictions were compared with 
the actual descriptions by the students, the 
parents’ predictions were found to be gen- 


TABLE 4 


Comparison of the Predictions of “Real” Stu- 
dents by the Fathers, Mothers, and Modal 
Teachers of the Students 


Sum of Mean F 

Item Squares df Square ratio 
Variables 166.41 7 23.77 er 
Sources 6.76 2 3.38 8.90* 
Individuals 42.91 77 0.56 
IxS 58.37 154 0.38 
VxS 9.98 14 0.71 2.84* 
Vxi 193.00 539 0.36 1.44* 
VxIxS 273.73 1078 0.25 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 
** Significani at the 0.05 level. 
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erally accurate and the teachers inaccurate. 
If a correct prediction is to be interpreted 
as understanding of the child, the counselor 
may want to turn to parents for an inter- 
pretation of a child’s behavior. At the same 
time, inaccuracy on the part of the teachers 
may indicate a need for counselor con- 
ferences for the purpose of making infor- 
mation on the child’s description available 
to them. 

In Taste 5, the results of the students’ 
predictions of the way in which each of 
the adult groups would describe them are 
presented. It can be seen that the students 
expected the adult groups to differ in their 
overall descriptions of them but that the 
students did not anticipate any profile dif- 
ferences among the responses of the adult 
groups. Compared with the actual de- 
scriptions by the adults, the students were 
accurate in predicting only their teachers’ 


TABLE 5 
Comparison of the Students’ Predictions of How 
Their Fathers, Mothers, and Modal Teachers 
Would Describe Them 


Sum of Mean F 

Item Squares df Square ratio 
Variables 122.73 7 17.53 es 
Predictions 8.82 2 4.41 41$.75° 
Individuals 80.67 77 1.05 a 
{xP 42.45 154 0.28 
PxV 5.53 14 0.40 1.48 
IxV 161.71 539 0.30 1.11 
IxVxP 292.47 1078 0.27 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 


responses to them. The students expected 
a much less enhancing response from their 
parents than they actually obtained. In 
reality, the parents enhanced the children 
even more than the teachers had. If stu- 
dents are made aware of the enhancing na- 
ture of the responses given by their parents, 
it may have a cathartic effect on their 
familial relationships. The development of 
such awareness would seem to be a re- 
sponsibility of counselors. 


Conclusions 


It would seem that the superior student's 
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level of effectiveness in society is in no small 
way contingent on the degree of inter- 
personal understanding among the domi- 
nant forces in his life. Yet the results of 
this study have indicated a great deal of 
inconsistency between descriptions and pre- 
dictions of persons close to superior ninth 
grade students and in the self-reports of 
the students. In the school system, the link 
between the parents, teachers, and students 
is the counselor. Effective student behavior 
in the area of human relations may depend 
on an increased number of counselor- 
arranged student-parent-teacher conferences. 
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HE COLLEGE CAMPUs as a functioning 
community unit involves a system of 
group relationships which is multiple, com- 
plex, and challenging. This organizational 
scheme should be effectively utilized to 
facilitate student participation in the opera- 
tion of an on-going program and to pro- 
vide constructive training opportunities for 
his future citizenship responsibility. Op- 
portunities are many, therefore, for the 
personnel worker to channel these group 
energies in constructive ways, to evaluate 
their function as an integral part of the 
campus community. Size is a variable 
which observation and common. sense, 
supported by research, indicate has con- 
siderable influence upon the successful de- 
velopment of group activity. In an effort 
to examine in some detail this vital factor 
in group operation, this paper is designed 
to present a résumé of the research findings 
in the literature on group size, where ap- 
plicable to college settings, and to suggest 
possible implications for the groups with 
which the personnel worker is concerned. 
An inquiry into group size must be ap- 
proached with a recognition of certain 
reservations and limitations. Size is ob- 
viously not isolated in its effect. It is a 
condition which limits the quality and 
amount of communication between indi- 
vidual members and, therefore, tends to 
affect the interpersonal relationships of the 
group; but other factors are similarly limit- 
ing: characteristics of members; time avail- 
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able; etc. Although for purpose of this 
article, size is taken out of context to ex- 
amine it under a mental microscope, its 
effects must also be considered in conjunc- 
tion with other relevant variables. 

Furthermore, “small” groups and “large” 
groups are spoken of in the literature rather 
facilely; yet a precise line of demarcation 
between the two is seldom attempted. By 
and large, a small group is generally re- 
garded as a group in which face-to-face com- 
munication can take place. Even so, the 
scientists of the small group report findings 
based on groups ranging in size from two 
to 32 and, in one case, 96. 

Virtually all of the studies in the litera- 
ture have been made in terms of the face-to- 
face group. Statements of findings are made 
in terms of the effects of increase in size, 
but the limits of increase within which the 
generalization will hold are not clearly 
specified. If there are basic changes in the 
behavior of individuals in larger groups as 
compared with smaller units, then it would 
seem hazardous to generalize from these 
studies to larger societies. Conceivably the 
experimental findings on groups of less 
than 20 may have very little application to 
the human relations problems of larger 
groupings; this is not known, since very 
little research has been attempted in the 
large-group situation. With our increasing 
numbers, necessitating large classes, large 
organizations, large living units, this is an 
area of real need. 

Nevertheless, the basic concept remains 
that within groups, particular develop- 
ments, modified though they may be by 
other characteristics, emerge only under 
certain numerical conditions. It is to sig- 
nificant findings in these areas pertinent to 
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work with student activity groups, that 
attention is directed now. 


Participation, Communication, and Group 
Size 


Probably the most familiar of the factors 
affected by group size is that of participation 
and communication. Initially, a simple ob- 
servation, based upon purely mechanical 
reasoning, can be made that as a group in- 
creases in size, the opportunity of each 
individual to participate actively decreases. 
Thus during an hour meeting of a group of 
six, each person potentially has the chance 
to speak for 10 minutes; while in a group 
of 12 the opportunity is reduced by half. 
This holds true not only for members of a 
discussion group, but also for persons in 
situations requiring functional role-taking 
where increased numbers often make for 
duplication of abilities, resources, and skills. 

More subtle are the findings in a study by 
Bales [/] who reports that when a group 
works together, typically a top participator 
emerges. As the group grows larger, he 
tends to speak considerably more to the 
group as a whole, rather than to specific 
individuals, and to exceed by larger amounts 
his proportionate share of the group ac- 
tivity. On the other hand, all other mem- 
bers tend to direct larger and larger amounts 
of communication and responsibility to the 
top man and a smaller and smaller propor- 
tion to other members. The communica- 
tion pattern tends to centralize, therefore, 
around one or two of the most acive par- 
ticipators through whom most of the com- 
munication flows. 

A communicative act is generally an 
action-reaction exchange; hence as group 
size increases, a larger and larger propor- 
tion of the members have total amounts of 
participation under their “equal” share or 
mean of the group. This gap between the 
top participators and others tends to grow 
proportionately greater as size of group in- 
creases. As another group of writers [4] 
puts it, in a small group “each individual 
has sufficient latitude or space in which to 
behave and thus the basic abilities of each 
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individual may be expressed, but in larger 
groups only the more forceful individuals 
are able to express their abilities and ideas 
since the amount of freedom in the situation 
is not sufficient to accommodate all group 
members.” 

What, then, is the impact psychologically 
of the large-group situation upon the ordi- 
nary members of the group? How is their 
motivation to perform affected? In general, 
increased motivation is a function of wider 
range of rewards for working, available to 
the individual. He needs to be assured 
that he is necessary to the group, that he 
has opportunity to grow on the job, and 
that he is secure and able to carry out his 
responsibility. As the group grows larger, 
however, Thelen [/3] indicates that 


1. less time is available for each person to test his 
ideas directly through overt participation; 

2. less pressure is felt by the individual to partici- 
pate and the fact of his non-participation is less 
visible; 

3. more difficulty is experienced in expressing in- 
timate thoughts and feelings; 

4. the tendency is greater to just “sit tight” and 
let someone else do the job; 

5. the influence, either positive or negative, of 
each individual upon group thinking, is lessened; 

6. the tendency is to feel less responsibility for 
meeting the demands of the group's task. 


In a study made by Jack Gibb [5] with 
college students at the University of Colo- 
rado, an increased proportion of members 
reported feelings of threat or inhibition of 
impulses to participate as size of the group 
increased. 

As would be expected, the degree of mem- 
ber satisfaction correlates closely with op- 
portunity for participation. Hare [6] found 
that not enough chance to participate re- 
sulted in dissatisfaction with the total situa- 
tion. If an individual has a chance to pre- 
sent his ideas, even if they are not accepted, 
he is generally satisfied with the results of 
the discussion. Consequently, since the 
large-group members have fewer chances to 
speak, they are less satisfied. An additional 
way in which a larger group limits interac- 
tions among its members is that it increases 
the individual’s feeling that his opinions 
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are not important aud, therefore, not worth 
presenting to the group. Out-of-field be- 
havior, usually associated with dissatisfac- 
tion and lack of involvement, is observed 
more often and to greater degree as the 
group grows larger [#]. 


Interpersonal Relationships and Group 
Size 


One of the most intriguing ramifications 
of the study of the effects of group size is 
revealed in the area of interpersonal re- 
lationships. An individual tends not to 
communicate with another person until 
he has or can establish some kind of rela- 
tionship with him. The social scientist 
interested in groups has long observed that 
little is accomplished in the early stages of 
the formation of a new group because each 
person is reluctant to reveal himself until 
he can determine the kinds of people, their 
status, their resources, their abilities and 
skills, who make up the group. Also veri- 
fiable is the finding that where persons 
group themselves informally and naturally 
without controls, organizational or other- 
wise, they tend consistently to form small 
groups. A reasonable assumption may be 
made, therefore, that group action is 
limited by the number of relationships in- 
dividuals are able to maintain continuously 
within the group’s system of interactions 
and that this number tends to be small. 
What happens, then, as a group increases 
in size? The rapid increase in possible re- 
lationships which occurs with consecutive 
increases in group size is amazing [9]. For 
instance, the number of possible pair, or 
one-to-one, relationships in a group of three 
is obviously three, but a group of four has 
six such possibilities, and in a group of 
seven it increases to 21. Over and beyond 
these are the innumerable possible sub- 
group combinations of twos, threes, fours, 
etc., with whom the individual may need to 
establish a relationship. The tendency 
then, as the group grows larger, is to be- 
come more and more selective and to block 
out a number of persons. Informal obser- 
vations have been made in which indi- 
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viduals attending a meeting of a group of 
which they were members were asked to 
name the persons present. Although the 
composition of the group was such that 
they knew all the members, certain ones 
they would consistently forget were in at- 
tendance, indicating, perhaps, that in these 
cases no relationship had been established. 

In this context, attention may well be 
given to Moreno’s studies of sociometric 
choice [10]. He states that 


1. The income of emotional choices per capita is 
unevenly divided among members of a group, re- 
gardless of size or kind. Comparatively few get 
the lion’s share of total output and a considerable 
number remain unchosen or neglected. There is a 
much larger proportion of “isolates” than “stars.” 

2. If the opportunities of being chosen are in- 
creased by increasing the size of the group and the 
number of choices per capita, the volume of choices 
continues to go to those at the top of the range in 
direct proportion to the size of the group and to 
the number of choices permitted per capita, fur- 
thering the gap between the small star group, the 
average group, and the neglected group. 


Under these circumstances some tendency 
for large groups to fractionate seems likely. 
Since the ability to perceive, keep track of, 
and judge each member separately in a 
social interaction situation is difficult, the 
expectation is that members of large groups 
tend to think of other members in terms of 
sub-groups or units of some kind and to 
relate to sub-groups rather than to indi- 
viduals. From this stage in the develop- 
ment of the large group to the establish- 
ment of a trend toward factionalization is 
a reasonable transition. As group size 
increases, unit instability also increases [8]. 
The chances are good that where strong 
leaders, supporting opposing views regard- 
ing controversial issues, become visible in 
the large group’s development, less aggres- 
sive members will align themselves in terms 
of sub-group loyalties. 


Decision Making and Group Size 


In the area of group productivity, in- 
volving problem-solving, decision-making, 
or task completion, the relative advantages 
of the small versus large group operation 
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seem to depend upon the type of problem to 
be solved. Long respected for its basic and 
meaningful application in this area is 
Thelen’s “principle of least group size” 
(14): 


The size of a group should be the smallest 
group in which it is possible to have represented 
at a functional level all the achievement (content 
resources) and socialization (group process) skills 
required for the particular learning activity (task) 
at hand. 


The group is too large for the job at hand 
if skills are duplicated, little individual re- 
sponsibility is required, action by members 
has slight significance, and opportunities 
for experimentation, interaction, and par- 
ticipation are limited. The group is too 
small if there is a lack of competency and 
accomplishment because of gaps in needed 
achievement resources and_ socialization 
skills. 

Since many abilities and resources needed 
in task performance tend to be of an addi- 
tive nature, the large group makes a valu- 
able contribution in terms of (a) the num- 
ber of items of information which ‘can be 
absorbed and recalled, (b) the number of 
critical judgments available to correct errors 
of information and inference, (c) the num- 
ber of ideas and suggestions available for 
problem solution, (d) the range of values 
likely to be brought to bear, and (e) the 
range of technical skills, abilities, and man- 
power necessary to implement decisions [2]. 
However, the point of diminishing returns 
as pointed out in Thelen’s principle needs 
to be observed. 

The small group's strength lies less in its 
quantitative supply of resources than in its 
greater member motivation, its direct com- 
munication and interaction patterns, its 
sensitivity to individual needs, its ability to 
work on a problem not yet specifically de- 
fined, its opportunity to work informally 
without the construction of explicit rules 
and regulations. 

Operationally, a number of studies give 
insight into the effect of group size upon 
problem solution. While the greater variety 
of opinion available as size increases gives 
some advantage of critical power, the dis- 
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advantage to the group lies in the difficulty 
of reaching consensus; for Hare [6] finds 
that, given a specified length of time in 
which to work, as the size of a discussion 
group is increased, the amount of consensus 
resulting from group discussion will de- 
crease. Likewise, more change of opinion 
toward consensus is evident in a smaller 
group. The large group, then, will take 
longer to reach a group decision. In terms 
of member contribution, Gibb [5], using 
groups ranging in size from two to 96, 
found that the number of ideas produced 
by discussion groups was a negatively ac- 
celerated, increasing function of the size of 
the group with resultant sharp decline in 
the number of significant contributions per 
person. Bales and others [2] report that 
as size increases, there is a tendency toward 
a more mechanical method of introducing 
information, a less sensitive exploration of 
the points of view of others, and a more 
direct attempt to control others and reach 
solutions whether or not all group members 
indicate agreement. 

Smaller groups are seen as more effective 
when a problem lends itself to immediate 
formation of solution or when decision is 
a matter of personal judgment, hence there 
are fewer such opinions to be reconciled. 
The larger group performs more efficiently 
when abstract or impersonal materials arc 
to be considered and the problem requires 
that wrong hypotheses be promptly re- 
jected [/2]. Action-taking groups tend to 
be smaller; while non-action groups, con- 
cerned with presentation of various points 
of view, reactions, and idea formation tend 
to be larger [8]. 


Leadership and Size of Group 


Leadership is another crucial group func- 
tion which is affected by group size. The 
shared or cooperative approach to leader- 
ship tends to be extremely difficult to main- 
tain as the group increases in size. Much 
work has been done in this area by John K. 
Hemphill [7]. He finds that as the group 


becomes larger, demands upon the leader's 
role become greater and more numerous, 
and tolerance for leader-centered direction 
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of group activities becomes greater. Mem- 
bers become more sensitive to indecisiveness 
in the designated leaders and want them to 
take over and make decisions quickly. Less 
consideration to the needs of individuals is 
given by leaders in large groups. The 
leadership role tends to take on a greater 
degree of firmness and impartiality in en- 
forcement of rules. Subordination of mem- 
bers to the leader receives greater emphasis 
in larger groups, less explanation is given 
to why things are done, less “listening to 
others,” more frequently making members 
feel inferior. 

Hare [6] reports, however, that leaders 
in small groups tend to have more in- 
fluence on a group decision than do the 
leaders in large groups, although their in- 
dividual skill as leaders is not an important 
factor. Large groups do, however, demand 
more skill from the leader, and in these 
groups the leader's skill is correlated with 
the amount of change he is able to bring 
about in the opinion of the membership. 

Group size limits opportunities for indi- 
viduals to assume leadership roles. Bass 
and Norton [3] observed that the oppor- 
tunity to adopt leadership functions in a 
group decreases directly with the number of 
members in that group. They also noted a 
significant decline in the rated quality of 
leadership of participants generally as the 
size of the group increased. 


Group Structure 


Finally, the organizational structure of 
a group is vitally affected by its size. The 
small group may operate simply, directly, 
and informally with a minimum of pro- 
cedural regulations and relational restric- 
tions and with maximum possibilities for 
cohesion. “Large groups, however, must 
create surrogates for the natural cohesive- 
ness of the small group; hence they create 
organs which channel and mediate the 
interactions of the members and thus oper- 
ate as the vehicles of a lost unity of direct 
relations. Offices and representations, laws 
and symbols of group life, organizations and 
general social concepts are organs of this 
sort” [17]. 
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The large group, of necessity, becomes a 
complex organism with differentiation of 
membership roles, functions, and relation- 
ships. W. F. Whyte [/5] delineates very 
dramatically in his restaurant study the 
developmental changes which inevitably 
come about with a group’s increase in size. 
He pictures the small unit where there is 
little division of labor and everyone works 
together. From there he moves to a sec- 
ond stage where size makes necessary the 
division of work and differentiation of roles 
and where the owner-manager must begin 
taking on some coordinating functions, al- 
though the situation is still characterized by 
informality and flexibility of relationship 
with no need for formal controls or elabo- 
rate paper work. Next comes the demand 
for larger quarters, more complex and fixed 
relationships, and the emergence of a situa- 
tion in which direct supervision is no longer 
possible. Lastly comes a stage where vari- 
ous levels of supervision are added to the 
structure between the top executive and 
the worker. Whenever the hierarchy is 
lengthened, adding new levels of authority 
to separate the head of the group from the 
member, problems of administration be- 
come more complex. 

Whyte [/6], who is deeply concerned with 
the implications of hierarchal structures 
necessitated by the increasing number of 
large groups in our society, raises four 
pointed questions salient to the success of 
large-group functioning: 


1. How many levels of authority are there in 
relation to the total number of persons involved? 
\ close relationship exists between number of levels 
and closeness of supervision. 

2. How large are the operating or action units? 
More freedom of action is likely where the number 
of small units is large. 

3. What is the frequency of interaction between 
top level and operating unit head? 

4. How many levels of authority must be in- 
volved in a sequence of interaction before a given 
action is completed? Where in the hierarchy does 
the power of decision lie? How much delay is 
likely before implementation can begin? 


Implications for Student Personnel Work 


The studies reviewed here have been 
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collected from a variety of situations and 
types of groups, but each gives evidence of 
being applicable in the college group setting 
and, hence, has significance for the person- 
nel worker concerned with the group ac- 
tivity area. 

Since certain activities and functions 
seem to be most effectively accomplished 
in groups of a particular size, careful atten- 
tion should first be given to determining the 
basic purpose of a group, then action taken 
to set up a structure which makes for 
optimum group size or to modify an existing 
structure to meet current needs. For ex- 
ample, as colleges and universities grow 
larger, the traditional class meeting or stu- 
dent-body mass gathering needs examina- 
tion. Probably they are necessary as a 
focus of community loyalty, esprit de corps, 
and identification. According to the studies 
cited above, meetings of these large groups 
may serve further useful purposes of dis- 
seminating information, pooling resources, 
clarifying and obtaining approval of policy 
decisions. 

Moreover, the structure must also have 
built into it smaller groupings such as ex- 
ecutive or steering committees, boards, and 
working groups where decisions can be 
made, leadership and participation oppor- 
tunities can spread, and constant interaction 
can take place. Frustrations arise when 
needed functions at any level cannot be 
carried out. One college student govern- 
ment, where large, sparsely-attended class 
meetings have become a problem, is con- 
templating the establishment of a council 
of representatives working with the c“icers 
on conduct of regular organizational affairs 
and calling meetings of the total group at 
infrequent intervals to consider large issues, 
to react to proposed policy decisions, and to 
enlist active support and _ participation. 
Whatever the method chosen, the wise per- 
sonnel worker does not shrug off the com- 
plaints of discouraged or disgruntled stu- 
dents who complain that “nobody is inter- 
ested.” Instead, he accepts the responsi- 


bility to examine and analyze with them 
reasons for the lethargy of the membership, 
to consider patterns of communication 
which will offer increased motivation and 
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a higher degree of personal satisfaction. 
Then, in the light of research findings and 
practical experience, creative decisions and 
adjustments in structure and organization 
may be made. 

A thorough knowledge and application 
of large group techniques for develop- 
ing better interaction and communication 
through breaking up big groups into little 
groups for short-term experiences is like- 
wise indicated for the alert personnel 
worker. Many sources of such techniques 
are currently available; and within the con- 
text of the immediate needs of the group 
concerned, a great deal of creative experi- 
mentation can be done. 

If, as the mass of evidence seems to indi- 
cate, the individual's needs and satisfactions 
tend to be disregarded in the large group, 
emphasis may well be placed upon the dis- 
covery and deliberate building in of pro- 
cedures to protect them by providing sys- 
tematized small-group experiences. A con- 
tinuing professional interest in small resi- 
dence halls is a case in point. Wherever 
campus acreage and financial resources 
make it possible, support for residence halls 
housing no more than 20-50 students is 
indicated. Units limited to such numbers 
give a far greater opportunity for the de- 
velopment of a sense of identification and 
belonging which stems from increased par- 
ticipation, communication, and leadership 
opportunities. If large, multi-floored 
dormitories are inevitable, the architect's 
aid must be enlisted to construct them in 
such a way that natural, small, home-based 
groupings may be provided. Some residence 
hall directors use the device of calling each 
of these smaller units a house, thereby 
giving it a more friendly connotation than 
the term unit. Along with physical facili- 
ties conducive to satisfactory small-group 
living, attention must be given to the 
establishment of programs and plans of 
organization and governance which will 
serve to strengthen and further the initial 
physical advantages provided. 

The fraternity or sorority adviser is cur- 
rently confronted with a similar problem in 
the area of size restriction. These groups 
are undoubtedly an important source of 
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social identification. They provide oppor- 
tunity for establishment of the warm and 
intimate interpersonal relationships so vital 
to the happiness of a young person. As 
institutions grow in size, pressure is some- 
times exerted and frequently strongly felt 
by members to seek an increase in their 
quotas of initiates. In the light of findings 
regarding group size, however, this seems 
most unwise; for to do so would tend to 
negate the very values for which the groups 
were founded. An alternative to be con- 
sidered is the encouragement to establish 
within the campus community more fra- 
ternities and sororities or groups which 
nourish similar needs. Another approach is 
the establishment of the “house plan” [//] 
favored by the city colleges in New York 
City where the commuting population is 
high. 

As the number of large-group situations 
continues to grow, emphasis needs to be 
placed upon more specialized research and 
experimentation to devise or refine those 
methods and technics designed to overcome 
inherent weaknesses and assure a maximum 
of success and satisfaction within the frame- 
work of the large unit. Moreover, if there 
are basic changes in leadership functions in 
large groups as compared with small groups, 
this area also should be explored. 

A number of questions merit further at- 
tention as exploration of the factor of group 
size is extended. Consideration might well 
be given to the effect of varying group sizes 
upon the relationship between the profes- 
sional staff member, the faculty adviser, and 
student member of a campus organization. 
Of great interest and importance would be 
a study of the effect of group size upon the 
norms and values of the members of col- 
lege clubs and activity groups. <A very 
helpful inquiry could be made into the 
types of organizations which have great 
attraction for new students and thus fre- 
quently become unmanageably large. How 
can this be anticipated and how can the 
personnel worker best help to nurture and 
channel these initial enthusiastic cnergies? 


As trained personnel working with student 
groups, the student personnel staff member 
is strategically located to conduct effective 
action research in the course of his regular 
relationship with these groups. 
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of the gifted may not differ 
in nature from counseling of other 
students, but it does vary in its demands on 
the counselor. The demands in vocational 
counseling are enlarged because the edu- 
cational and occupational opportunities are 
believed to be greater for the gifted than 
for others [4]. 

Educators and psychologists know less 
about the interests of the gifted than of any 
of the other major characteristics such as 
special talent, achievement, or personality. 
It is the purpose of this paper to open the 
door for further consideration of the inter- 
ests of gifted adolescents—specifically colle- 
giate freshmen with majors in education. 


Background 


In determining what role the assessment 
of interests should play in the total talent- 
identification program, Passow suggested 
that school personnel should consider “in 
what way, if any. . . students with outstand- 
ing ability in a given field differ in their 
interest patterns from less talented students 
active in the same field” [2, p. 27]. 

Vocational interests have received spo- 
radic treatment in the growing maze of 
literature pertaining to gifted students. 

Super believes that vocational interests 
“are best defined in terms of the methods 
used to assess them” and that of these 
methods, interest inventories “have so far 
proved best” [9, p. 224]. He also states that 
“vocational interest is important largely in 
determining direction and persistence of 
effort but not, apparently, the amount ol 
effort.” 

in summarizing a number of studies con- 
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Interests of Gifted Adolescents 
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cerned with the relationship between in- 
telligence and interests, Roe reports “corre 
lations ranging from about —0.40 to +0.40 
The relation is affected by sex, age, amount 
of education, occupation, the type of in- 
telligence test, and the type of interest” 
13, p. 93]. Strong [5] reports higher positive 


correlations occurring between scientific 
and linguistic interests and intelligence; 
and negative correlations between intelli- 
gence and social welfare, business contact, 
and business detail interests. 

Later Strong [6] questioned the appropri- 
ateness of correlational technique for show- 
ing true relationships between interests and 
intelligence. Despite the low correlations 
he felt that ability must be important in 
the development of vocational interests. 
Although not specifically concerned with 
interests, Naomi Stewart [8] indicated in 
her study of World War II Army person- 
nel records that there is a clear occupa- 
tional hierarchy with respect to Army Gen- 
eral Classification Test Scores. Her report 
was consistent with World War I data and 
other studies including standardization data 
for most intelligence tests. 

In reporting an analysis of scores from 
the Strong Vocational Interest Test used 
with National Merit Scholarship Corpo- 
ration winners and runners-up, Lawrence 
Stewart [7] found the scholars to possess 
interests which were less intense and con- 
sequently spanning a wider range than those 
recorded by a more representative sample 
of college students. Stewart postulated a 
less intense interest because the subject 
recorded fewer primary and reject patterns 
than are normally found. This observation 
supports Strong's [5] report on Terman’s 
gifted group. The Terman group had 
fewer A’s than a more representative stu- 
dent group. 
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Terman [/0] used Strong’s Vocational In- 
terest Test with 627 men who had been 
identified in childhood as being in the top 
one per cent of the population intellectually 
and who as adults continued to be classi- 
fied as gifted by the Concept Mastery Test. 
The men were divided into seven academic 
occupational groups and one non-college 
group. The patterns of interest revealed 
by the test differentiated the subgroups 
more clearly than most of the other variables 
investigated. A large number of A and B+ 
scores is assumed to indicate a wide range 
of interests. To have seven or more such 
scores out of the 24 scored occupations is 
indicative of a rather extreme range. Ter- 
man found three subgroups to be rated 
quite high by this standard in that 55 to 
57 per cent of the subjects had seven or 
more A or B+ scores while no group had less 
than 37 per cent of its members with such 
a wide variety of significant scores. 

Stewart feels that a “reasonable explana- 
tion is that the interests of the high-ability 
students are less clearly differentiated from 
those of men in general than are the inter- 
ests of more typical student groups, or. . . 


that high-ability students have a large num- 
ber of interests which are spread over dif- 
ferent areas” [7, p. 138]. Another possible 
explanation for Stewart's scholars is that to 
qualify for inclusion in the NMSC group 
the “students had to be more ‘well rounded’ 
than those in the more representative 


groups.” He concluded that “the find- 
ings indicate that special pattern norms are 
necessary to describe the interests of high- 
ability students.” 


Preceding the Study 


Little information exists regarding the 
relationship between Kuder interest test 
scores and intelligence. 

The senior author [/] observed that 
gifted freshmen enrolled in a midwestern 
state teachers college tended to have more 
interests as reflected by the number of high 
Kuder Vocational scores than their ran- 
domly selected, less intellectually able peers. 
(A “high” Kuder score is one falling above 
the 75 percentile.) The number of high 
scores obtained by the intellectually ca- 
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pable students did not span a significantly 
greater range than those of their classmates 
and significant differences between the sexes 
in either means or standard deviations were 
not found. 

The mean number of high Kuder scores 
of the random sample was 2.56 while the 
mean of the intellectually superior group 
was 2.87. The standard deviations for the 
groups were 0.97 and 1.01 respectively. The 
observed mean difference in the distribu- 
tions was statistically significant at the one 
per cent level when the conventional t-test 
of the difference between means was ap- 
plied (t = 3.99). 

An exploration of the data reported for 
the entire population cited above seemed 
desirable to determine (1) the distribution 
of high scores recorded by freshmen enrolled 
in a midwestern state teachers college and 
(2) how students with outstanding ability 
in this setting differ in their interest pat- 
terns from less talented students in the 
same setting. 


A Central Hypothesis 


The intellectually superior group of fu- 
ture teachers consisted of 278 entering col- 
lege students whose total score on the 
American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination or the School and Col- 
lege Ability Tests placed them in the top 
25 per cent of the standardization sample 
whereas the less talented group numbered 
1,663 students and included all of the re- 
maining entering freshmen in a two-year 
period who took the scholastic aptitude 
test and a Kuder. 

A number of hypotheses were tested but 
all of them centered around the following 
null hypothesis: There is no difference be- 
tween the gifted and less gifted members of 
the freshmen class in one midwestern state 
teachers college in their patterns of inter- 
est. 

A total of 97 males and 181 females met 
the criteria of giftedness, and 640 males and 
i,023 females composed the comparison 
groups. 

To obtain a population of nearly 2,000, 
the freshman classes for two years were 
combined. Before combining the groups 
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the hypothesis was formulated that there 
is no difference between the classes in num- 
ber of significant areas. A chi-square value 
of 0.321 was obtained and the tested hy- 
pothesis was not rejected. 

The hypothesis that there is no signifi- 
cant difference between the number of sig- 
nificant areas for males and females was 
tested. The resulting chi-square value of 
0.053 led to the retention of this null hy- 
pothesis also. 

A third null hypothesis was tested. It 
was hypothesized that no significant dif- 
ference existed between the gifted males and 
females and the less gifted males and fe- 
males. The resulting chi-square of 11.329 
was significant at the one per cent level of 
confidence and led to the rejection of the 
third hypothesis. Gifted students in a 
teachers college seem to express a preference 
for a greater number of areas than do the 
less gifted students. 

Appropriate null hypotheses were formu- 
lated to determine whether differences ex- 
isted between the gifted males and _ less 
gifted males and also between the gifted 
females and less gifted females. A _ chi- 
square value of 7.968 for the males was sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level of con- 
fidence, and the chi-square value of 4.398 
for the females was significant at the five 
per cent level of confidence. It was con- 
cluded that a real difference probably ex- 
isted between the gifted and less gifted stu- 
dents of either sex in the number of re- 
corded high areas. 

On the basis of the rejection of the last 
three null hypotheses, the gifted and less 
gifted of either sex were considered sepa- 
rately in the following analyses. The sig- 
nificantly different areas for freshmen stu- 
dents as classified by sex and intellectual 
level with the resulting chi-square values 
are presented in TABLE lI. 


Study Findings 


For this population of male future 
teachers, the areas classified as literary, 
artistic, and computational contributed 
greatly to the differences between gifted 
and less gifted in number of high interest 
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TABLE 1 


Significant Interest Areas and Chi-Square Value 
for Freshmen Students os Classified by Sex and 
Intellectual Level 


High 
Group 


High 


Area Males Group Females 


Gifted 
Gifted 
Gifted 
Gifted 
Less 
gifted 


Mechanical or 
Computational 6.029* 
Artistic 6.911T 
Literary 9.423t 
Social service 


796t 
.778* 
699* 
898t 
.164* 


Gifted 
Gifted 
Gifted 


* Indicates significance at the five per cent level. 
t Indicates significance at the one per cent level. 


areas recorded. More than the expected 
number of gifted males recorded high scores 
in each area. 

In considering the female population, 
the areas classified as literary, mechanical, 
computational, artistic, and social service 
contributed greatly to the differences in 
number of high interest areas. More than 
the expected number of gifted females re- 
corded high scores in each area except 
social service. 

Less than the expected number of gifted 
future teachers expressed significant scores 
in the social service area. A similar but 
non-significant trend was noted among 
gifted males. 

Although the data are not statistically 
significant, it is interesting to note that 
neither the gifted males nor the gifted fe- 
males recorded as many high scores as ex- 
pected in the persuasive area. The gifted 
males were also slightly below expectancy 
in the clerical area. In all other areas the 
gifted males and females posted more high 
scores than would be predicted from the 
patterns of their less gifted peers. 

The finding in regard to the literary and 
social service areas supports some of Strong's 
work. The other findings neither support 
nor oppose the data reported by Strong or 
Roe. 

These data must remain descriptive of 
this specific population and should not be 
generalized to all potential teachers. How- 
ever, the diversity of interests expressed by 
these 1,941 students warrant further con- 
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sideration and investigation of interest pat- 
terns recorded by groups with various col- 
legiate majors as well as groups in other 
colleges of education. 

These data substantiate the belief that 
the gifted possess a greater range of inter- 
ests and that gifted students differ in their 
interest patterns from their less gifted oc- 
cupational peers. Adequate interpreta- 
tions of these patterns have not been de- 
veloped. These findings also support the 
belief that the educational and occupational 
opportunities for the gifted are usually 
greater than for others. 
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ITH NEW FORMS no longer available 
for the ACE (American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination), sev- 
eral recently developed academic aptitude 
tests are being proposed as replacements. 
While the publishers do generally provide 
useful descriptive information in test man- 
uals, the data on predictive validity is diffi- 
cult to interpret. Different tests are stand- 
ardized and “tried out” on different college 
populations, and the degree to which grades 
can be predicted varies from institution to 
institution. Furthermore, a single total 
honor point average is almost always used 
as a criterion for prediction rather than 
attainment in specified areas. This paper 
presents data on the predictive validities 
of five academic aptitude tests relative to 
five classifications of freshman grade point 
average at Michigan State University. 


Research Design 


The tests used in this analysis are the 
College Qualification Test, Form B (CQT); 
the School and College Ability Test, Form 
A (SCAT); the ACE, Form 1952; the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination, Form 25 
(OSP); and the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT). The CQT, SCAT, and ACE were 
all administered to a single sample of 910 
freshmen entering MSU for the first time in 
fall, 1957. The OSP was also administered 
in 1957 but to a different sample of 411 
freshmen. The SAT was administered to 
a group of 734 entering freshmen in fall, 
1956. 
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Predictive Validity of Five College-Level 
Academic Aptitude Tests at One Institution 


ARVO E. JUOLA 


rhe criterion to be predicted was the 
first quarter GPA at MSU. Only the over- 
all GPA was available for the SAT analyses 
but five classifications of GPA’s were used as 
criteria to be predicted in the analysis of 
the remaining four tests. These indexes of 
freshman attainment are the following: 

1. Total GPA. Honor point ratio for 
all courses. 

2. Basic Course GPA. Honor point ratio 
in Communication Skills (3 units) and 
Natural Science (4 units). These are two 
courses in the required general education 
sequence. 

3. Non-Basic GPA. Average honor-point 
ratio in courses excluding honor points and 
credits in Communication Skills (CS) and 
Natural Science (NS). 

4. Communication Skills (CS) grade on a 
15-point scale. 

5. Natural Science (NS) grade on a 15- 
point scale. 

While the two courses common to this 
sample of students have some value in ex- 
ploring the utility of the tests in differential 
prediction, unfortunately, the first quarte: 
of NS is devoted largely to the biological 
sciences, and quantitative aspects of the 
course are reduced to a minimum. This 
means that NS is approached as a science 
course with “less than the usual technical 
emphasis” found in a science sequence. 
The basic-non-basic dichotomy is provided 
to compare the merits of the tests in pre- 
dicting a criterion which is common to all 
students, on the one hand, and one which 
reflects the large diversity of curricular pat- 
terns on the other. 


Findings 


TABLE 1 


General Characteristics. 


pre 
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sents the matrix of product moment corre- 
lation coefficients among the five GPA cri- 
teria and the 10 scores usually reported for 
the ACE, CQT, and SCAT. These sta- 
tistics were computed from a sample of 
476 males and 434 females. Taste 2 pre- 
sents the correlation coefficients b.tween 
the OSP and SAT scores and the GPA cri- 
teria. The OSP and SAT statistics are 
based on samples of 228 males and 183 fe- 
males, and 412 males and 322 females, re- 
spectively. 

Examination of the _intercorrelations 
among the five GPA’s in TasLe | reveals 
the usual sex pattern. The performance of 
females is usually more consistent with 
tested ability than is the performance of 
the male students. This is apparent when 
the correlations between the non-basic GPA 
and each of the basics is compared, when 
the relationship between performance in 
each of the two basic courses is used as a 
basis for comparison, or when the test with 
criteria correlations are considered. The 
single exception seems to occur when the 
N-scores of the CQT are used. Here, the 
relatively technical nature of the CQT N- 
score items seems to enhance the predictive 
potential of the quantitative section with 
male subjects, but it is possible that the 
mathematical background of many female 
students is not sufficient to be as adequately 
assessed by the N-test. 

It is also of interest to note that the mag- 
nitude of correlation coefficients between 
the test scores and the non-basic GPA is 
lower than the predictive indexes between 
the test scores and the other four criteria. 
It is probable that diverse grading standards 
and heterogeneity of course content in non- 
basic courses is largely responsible for this 
marked discrepancy. 

Comparison of Total Scores on the Five 
Tests. The correlation coefficients between 
the total GPA and total scores on the ACE, 
CQT, and SCAT (0.50, 0.59, and 0.56, re- 
spectively, for males, and 0.62, 0.65, and 
0.68 for females) are presented in Tance |. 
While the magnitude of the correlation co 
efficients changes when other GPA criteria 
are considered, the relative pattern of pre- 
diction for each test remains constant. 


t Average and Scores on the 
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Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Ohio State Psychological Examinations* 
b-scores were 0.43 for males and 0.61 for females. 


, 0.70 for males 


2 with 3 were 0.69, 0.71 
¢ Score 1 on the OSP is Same-Opposites 


Product Moment Correlation Coefficients Between Five Class 
* The SAT statistics are based on a sam 
t Correlations between the two SAT su 


Non-basic GPA 
4. Basic CS GPA 
5. Basic NS GPA 


2. Basic course GPA 


1. Total GPA 
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Total scores on both the CQT and the 
SCAT seem to be superior to the ACE as 
predictors of both male and female GPA. 
Furthermore, the CQT appears to be su- 
perior to the SCAT where predictions are 
made for males, while the SCAT seems to 
be superior to the CQT for predicting the 
attainment of females. When tested for 
significance, the difference between the pre- 
dictive validity of the CQT and ACE for 
males is significant at the 0.01 level of con- 
fidence, and difference between the SCAT 
and ACE validity coefficients is significant 
at the 0.05 level of confidence.’ For the 
female sample, the difference in predictive 
validity of the SCAT-ACE is significantly 
different at the 0.05 level, but the CQT- 
ACE validity coefficient differences are not 
significant. The CQT-SCAT differences in 
predictive validity are likewise not signifi- 
cant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 

When the correlations between the total 
GPA and total scores on the SAT and OSP 
(0.63 and 0.62, respectively, for males, and 
0.68 and 0.65 for females) as presented in 
Taste 2 are considered, the findings paral- 
lel those of the COT and SCAT, although 
the predictive validity of total scores on 
the SAT and OSP appear to be slightly 
higher than noted for the COT or SCAT 
when male subjects were used, but of the 
same magnitude with female subjects. As 
with the CQT, the differences between the 
predictive validity of the ACE and the 
SAT and OSP are significant at the 0.05 
level of confidence for males but‘non-signifi- 
cant for females. All differences in corre- 
lations between the total scores of the COT, 
SCAT, SAT, and OSP and the total GPA 
are not significant for either the male or 
female group. 

When the correlations between the total 
test scores and the other four GPA criteria 
are considered, the pattern is similar. Dif- 


‘Formulas used for testing the significant of the 
difference between correlation coefficients were those 
presented in Statistical Inference by H. M. Walker 
and J. Lev, 1953. The t-test of significance between 
correlations based on the same population was used 
with differences among the ACE, CQT, and SCAT. 
The z-score difference method for independent 
populations was used where the SAT or OSP rela- 
tionships were considered. 


ferences in predictive validity of total scores 
on the CQT, SCAT, and OSP are generally 
non-significant. The difference between the 
correlations of the OSP and the SCAT with 
CS-GPA is significant at the 0.05 level and 
constitutes the single exception to the pat- 
tern cited above. As before, the predictive 
validity of the ACE is generally lower than 
that of the other four tests, but differences 
between the predictive validity of the ACE 
and the other tests are significant only for 
the male group. 

Analysis of the Part-Scores. Since four of 
the five tests have verbal and quantitative 
part-scores, it is of interest to compare the 
predictive validities of the two scores on 
each test relative to the five criteria. As 
expected from previous research, the total 
score on each test generally provides as a 
good or better single index of attainment 
than either of the part-scores.? 

While the quantitative part-scores are 
generally inferior to the total scores in pre- 
dicting even the NS-GPA, it is of interest to 
note that the correlations between NS-GPA 
and the quantitative scores of the CQT and 
SCAT are larger than the correlation be- 
tween NS-GPA and the verbal part-scores. 
While the difference in predictive validity 
of the part-scores is small, the reversal in 
pattern of prediction for CS and NS is of 
interest.’ In summary, the data reported 
here do not support the superiority of a 
single part-score to the total score in making 
a prediction of the probable success of stu- 
dents in the two courses on the composite 
averages studied. The part-scores do show 
a degree of validity for different purposes 
which would suggest some empirical justi- 
fication for the use of the two scores in 
differential academic counseling. 


* Several studies comparing the Q and L scores of 
the ACE were summarized by Ralph Berdie, Paul 
Dressel, and Paul Kelso, “Relative Validity of the 
Q and L Scores of the ACE,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, Winter, 1951. 

* The “non-quantitative” nature of the first quar- 
ter of the NS sequence would logically not utilize the 
full potential of quantitative test scores in predict- 
ing success in technical courses. A study is cur- 
rently underway at MSU to relate the CQT to 
mathematics and chemistry GPA’s as well as to 
winter and spring quarter NS-GPA’'s which demand 
more quantitative work. 
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Comparison of the predictive validities of 
part-scores for the ACE, CQT, SCAT, SAT, 
and OSP, would seem to favor the greater 
utility of the part-scores on the SAT and 
OSP (particularly the OSP Reading Com- 
prehension Section). While the data for 
the SAT are less complete than those of the 
other four tests, the data available suggest 
that the longer time limits of the SAT seem 
to enhance the value of the two scores usu- 
ally reported for the test.* The OSP part- 
scores, however, appear to be somewhat mis- 
leading. The Reading Comprehension Sec- 
tion predicts each of the five GPA’s as well 
as the OSP total score. Since the inter- 
correlations among the three part-scores 
range from 0.68-0.77 and since the Reading 
Comprehension section takes as long to ad- 
minister as the entire ACE, CQT, or SCAT, 
the Reading Comprehension _part-score 
might better be regarded as a total aptitude 
score which compares favorably with total 
scores on other tests considered in this anal- 
ysis. The inclusion of part-scores 1 and 2 
of the OSP seems to contribute little to the 
OSP score. 

Comparison of the sub-sections of the 
ACE, CQT, and SCAT reveals little dif- 
ference in the predictive validity of the 
verbal sections. The CQT-N seems superior 
to the corresponding section of the ACE or 
SCAT in predicting male NS-GPA, while 
the SCAT-Q seems superior to the quanti- 
tative sections of the ACE or CQT in pre- 
dicting the NS-GPA of females. Only the 
latter differences are significant at the 0.05 
level. The I-score (Information) has no 
counterpart among the other tests con- 


* The total score is usually not reported for the 
SAT. The V and Q scores were added together for 
the purpose of this-study. 
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sidered. While not as independent a meas- 
ure as are the V and N sections, the predic- 
tive validities of this sub-score are sufh- 
ciently high to compare favorably with 
other sub-scores. 


Summary and Conclusions 

The ACE, CQT, and SCAT were ad- 
ministered to one group of freshmen enter- 
ing MSU for the first time, while the SAT 
and OSP were administered to two other 
groups. On the basis of correlations among 
the scores on these tests and five classifica- 
tions of grade point average, an attempt 
was made to compare the efficiency of these 
tests in predicting freshman GPA. The 
following conclusions were subsequently 
proposed: 

1. While differences were noted in the 
predictive validity of total scores on the 
ACE, CQT, SCAT, SAT, and OSP, the 
differences were generally small. 

2. The total scores on all tests were su- 
perior to the total score of the ACE in pre- 
dicting the GPA of males but not the GPA 
of females. 

3. With the exception of relationships 
with the GPA in Communication Skills, 
the total scores on all tests were generally 
as good a single index of attainment as 
the most relevant part-score. 

4. Because the patterns of prediction 
among the part-scores exhibited a complete 
reversal when predictions were made for 
CS or NS, discrepancies in these scores 
seem to provide some basis for differential 
academic counseling. 

5. There was some evidence to suggest 
the greater applicability of the CQT for the 
male population and the SCAT for the fe- 
male population. 
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i eq GROWING NUMBER of chronic patients 
in our mental hospitals and the high 
rate of readmissions following apparently 
successful hospital treatment have caused 
administrators of mental hospital programs 
to take a hard look at what they are and 
are not doing to better prepare the adult 
patient for successful community adjust- 
ment. The Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans Administration in 
its continuing attempts to rehabilitate dis- 
abled veterans incorporated a new modality 
in its armamentarium in 1952 with the es- 
tablishment of the Vocational Counseling 
Service in many of its hospitals and domi- 
ciliaries [5]. This program both recognized 
and extended the successful demonstration 
carried on by vocational advisers who pre- 
viously had been detailed to hospitals from 
regional offices. In so doing, the program 
created a new role for psychologically 
trained people (counseling psychologists) 
whose major work emphasis would be to 
integrate psycho-social and vocational re- 
habilitation services into the over-all hos- 
pital treatment program. This article offers 
a rationale for vocationally-oriented hospital 
activities as a necessary part of a total treat- 
ment program and cites pertinent experi- 
ences of one group of counseling psycholo- 
gists in a large VA neuropsychiatric hospi- 
tal in Marion, Indiana, over a four-year 
period. In addition to noting specific con- 
tributions of counseling psychologists to 
vocationally-oriented hospital programs, 
illustrations of multi-agency approaches to 
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the rehabilitation of the mentally and emo- 
tionally handicapped are discussed [6]. 
The relative success of closely coordinated 
programs between the mental hospital and 
community agencies suggests that similar 
approaches might be utilized more effec- 
tively to place in productive employment 
other handicapped groups, such as the 
physically disabled, the tuberculous, the 
aged, the mentally retarded, and the penal 
population. 


Scope of the Problem 


Figures released in March, 1958, by the 
joint information service of the American 
Psychiatric Association and the National 
Association for Mental Health indicated 
that admissions to all public and VA men- 
tal hospitals during 1957 were 5.5 per cent 
greater than the preceding year. The re- 
port also showed that readmissions had in- 
creased 9.2 per cent over the previous year. 
The latter figure is perhaps the one which 
is most pertinent to the problem under con- 
sideration in this paper. Certainly, one of 
the major contributing factors in the re- 
hospitalization of a recovered mental pa- 
tient is the stress and frustration incurred in 
his inability to find and maintain suitable 
employment. 

Mental hospitals throughout the coun- 
try have also become acutely aware that one 
of their major problems is devising means 
for effectively rehabilitating the long-term 
chronic patients who have come to occupy 
the majority of their beds. 

Somewhat obscured by the publicity 
given the new tranquilizing drugs is the 
growing number of facilities in VA and 
state hospitals which are being directed 
toward more realistically preparing the 
patient for his or her vocational adjustment 
in the community. Behind such activity 
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is the relatively new realization that to 
better plan and supplement their treatment 
programs, mental hospitals must “accept 
new obligations and responsibilities, many 
of which lie in the community itself and ex- 
tend far beyond the Main Gate” [J]. 


Nature of the Problem 


If one were to follow the course of a pa- 
tient from his day of admission to a hospi- 
tal until he were again successfully func- 
tioning in the community, he would find 
that one of the most crucial phases in the 
entire treatment program occurs at the 
point of transition between patient and non- 
patient status. The degree to which the 
patient is suitably prepared to leave the 
hospital, and the degree to which suitable 
resources exist in the community for his 
taking up the thread of a normal life, vir- 
tually spell the difference between con- 
tinued recovery or subsequent breakdown. 
This is particularly true for the severely 
disabled person whose condition has neces- 
sitated a relatively long period of hospitali- 
zation [4]. Although the remarks to fol- 
low are applied to the mental patient, with 
very slight modification they may be 
adapted to other types of disability, particu- 
larly those involving long-term custodial 
or hospital care [4]. One important con- 
sideration in the rehabilitation of the men- 
tal patient is to successfully bridge “the 
transitional gap” between hospital treat- 
ment and vocational rehabilitation in the 
community. Needed to accomplish this 
transition are: 

1. Carefully planned preparatory pro- 
grams while the patient is still in the hos- 
pital. 

2. Workable, practical, clearly defined, 
and mutually helpful cooperative agree- 
ments between the hospital and a number of 
community agencies. 

3. “Follow-up” services on the part of 
the hospital to provide continuity and 
emergency services to released patients, to 
afford accessible and meaningful profes- 
sional consultation to cooperating com- 
munity agencies and industry, and to keep 
the hospital apprised of results of its pre- 
paratory programs. 
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Let us take up these major pre-requisites 
individually. 

1. Community-oriented hospital pro- 
grams. The recent increased emphasis on 
realistic community-oriented hospital pro- 
grams is symptomatic of considerable evo- 
lution in the role of the mental hospital 
and reflects a successive growth from cus- 
todial care to active treatment to more dy- 
namic attempts to re-educate and resocial- 
ize the chronic mental patient [2, 3]. In- 
separable from this evolution has been a 
corresponding attitudinal shift from a pa- 
thology orientation to a more optimistic 
consideration of the patient's residual assets. 
This rehabilitation oriented approach poses 
the question: How can the hospital develop 
residual assets so that the patient can again 
function—in spite of his limitations? 

Immediately complicating any direct ap- 
proach to developing the patient’s potential 
for community functioning, and frequently 
outweighing his residual medical disability, 
are the problems presented by a long period 
of institutionalization. Three to eight years 
of hospitalization (on the average) inevi- 
tably reinforce the patient's passivity and 
dependency, contribute to the atrophy of 
his social and vocational skills, increase his 
distance from home, family, and friends in 
the community, and seriously undermine 
his self-confidence. The fact that a pa- 
tient’s psychiatric symptoms are in remis- 
sion can hardly counterbalance the weight 
of these considerations. Moreover, even 
the best after-care community resources (if 
available) could do little to assist a patient 
so ill-prepared to face the rush of social, 
economic, and vocational stresses immedi- 
ately present upon his release from the hos- 
pital. 

The sobering fact that one of every two 
patients released from mental hospitals is 
rehospitalized further indicates that the 
patient needs a period of “toughening,” of 
“de-institutionalization,” before his assets 
can be applied and further developed in 
the community. In addition, he needs the 
opportunity and professional assistance to 
evaluate his own potentialities, actually “try 
out” a few alternative courses of action, gain 
transferable vocational experience, and 
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work through current and anticipated ad- 
justment problems before committing him- 
self to a relatively independent role in the 
community [3]. 

In short, following acute and intensive 
treatment, the hospital must provide the 
patient with an equally intensive oppor- 
tunity for readjustment before he is ready 
to enter the third phase of the total re- 
habilitation process: community adjust- 
ment. 

To answer this need, many VA hospitals 
have inaugurated a variety of community- 
oriented programs which place the patient 
under carefully graduated and increasing 
stresses of an interpersonal and vocational 
nature. The patient is led to accept more 
personal responsibility and to deal with 
(carefully prescribed) harsher demands and 
attitudes from non-professional hospital em- 
ployees to whom he is assigned for a work 
activity. Carefully but firmly he is led away 
from the “accepting, permissive, and sup- 
portive” treatment climate and required to 
function on the basis of extra-institutional 
standards of self-reliance, competitive per- 
formance, and socia! interaction comparable 
to those he must exercise in the community. 
Specific programs currently in operation to 
achieve this end include the Industrial 
Therapy Program (where the patient works 
in a part-time, unpaid hospital job), the 
Night Residency Program (where the pa- 
tient works or trains in the community dur- 
ing the day and returns to the hospital at 
night for continued care and treatment), 
the Member-Employee Program (where the 
patient is released from the hospital, but 
retained as a full-time paid hospital em- 
ployee for up to one year in order to re- 
build or strengthen work skills and atti- 
tudes), the Family Care Program (in which 
patients are placed in selected homes to re- 
learn social living skills which in many cases 
are essential to their later vocational ad- 
justment), and the Readjustment or Exit 
Services. The last are separate ward set- 
tings where a number of therapeutic, social, 
and vocational programs are concentrated 
for patients nearing completion of their 
hospital stay. 

Each community-oriented program is 
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supplemented by individual and group 
counseling by trained counseling psycholo- 
gists under general psychiatric direction and 
is geared to capitalize upon and extend 
other hospital resources such as physical 
medicine and rehabilitation, special services, 
and other physical, pharmacological, and 
psychological therapies. Although the im- 
mediate objective of these programs is to 
prepare better the patient for his entry into 
the community, experience has shown that 
this move must often be coordinated with 
community agencies who then assume major 
responsibility for the final phase in the pa- 
tient’s rehabilitation. 

2. Cooperative agreements between hos- 
pital and community agencies. Effective 
navigation of the transitional gap between 
the hospital and the community not only 
demands adequate hospital preparation, 
but also requires preliminary planning with 
an appropriate referral to community 
agencies. VA hospitals are fortunate to 
have the multiple services of VA Regional 
Offices in each state. These provide out- 
patient treatment, trial visit supervision, 
and support for vocational training. How- 
ever, for one reason or another many vet- 
erans are not eligible or in need of these 
specific resources. Consequently, state 
agencies such as the U. S. Employment 
Service (USES), Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation (DVR), Red Cross, Family 
Service Agencies, Veterans Service Officers, 
etc., are invited to collaborate with hospital 
personnel in projecting plans for the pa- 
tient while he is still hospitalized and to 
assist in his extra-mural adjustment follow- 
ing his release. 

For the adult, predominantly male popu- 
lation in VA hospitals, it is of paramount 
importance both to their mental health and 
economic well-being that they find appropri- 
ate employment. Therefore, cooperative 
agreements at the national level have been 
developed between the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the Department of Labor, the Veterans 
Employment Service, and the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation [8]. These formal 
agreements may be modified at the local 
level more explicitly to outline the respec- 
tive activities of the parties concerned, de- 
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fine the nature of information to be in- 
cluded in referral, progress, and placement 
reports, establish channels for communica- 
tion, etc. [6]. 

The success of these coordinate programs 
has demonstrated that the primary barrier 
to earlier or more active cooperation and 
coordination of effort was one of inadequate 
communication. Behind each successful 
cooperative program between an individual 
hospital and a community agency are many 
hours of conferences between hospital and 
agency personnel, and many more hours of 
training seminars in which grass roots 
agency personnel gained greater under- 
standing of the problems and potentialities 
of the mentally and emotionally handi- 
capped. Only on a basis of shared knowl- 
edge and understanding on the part of all 
concerned can such cooperative agreements 
be put into effect and, once in effect, remain 
successful. 

Providing the cooperating community 
agency with a “better product” through en- 
lightened preparatory hospital programs re- 
sulted in its finding a more successful out- 
come in dealing with the handicapped per- 
son. This tended to lessen pessimistic atti- 
tudes regarding the rehabilitation of the 
mental patient and encouraged increased 
participation from the cooperating agency 
involved as well as from spectator organiza- 
tions which had taken a “wait and see” 
attitude. And so a program grows. 

There is another necessary ingredient to 
successful, coordinated, psychiatric after- 
care programs. This is the addition of “fol- 
low-up” services. 

3. Follow-up services. Such services re- 
fer to hospital personnel, under general 
psychiatric direction, providing social, psy- 
chological, and vocational assistance to re- 
leased patients. These services usually take 
the form of field trips by the social worker 
or counseling psychologist to the home com- 
munity of the former patient. Counseling 
psychologists maintain close liaison with 
personnel in community agencies such as 
USES and DVR, with vocational training 
schools, and frequently with employers of 
former patients. One subtle effect of follow- 
up services is that cooperating community 
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persons don’t feel “out on a limb” with a 
former patient. Conners and Margolin [/} 
point out that “if one were to single out a 
particular factor which influences many em- 
ployers to hire former patients, above most 
other considerations is the promise [of 
counseling psychologists] to follow up the 
member-employee [patient] periodically on 
the job.” The willingness of agency per- 
sonnel not formally trained to understand 
mental illness frequently hinges on the 
same kind of assurances. 

It is most important that hospital per- 
sonnel understand that the community 
agency has primary responsibility for the 
released patient. Therefore, consultation 
services are extended by hospital personnel 
at the request of the community agency. 
This type of arrangement encourages mu- 
tual assistance by increasing the scope of 
both organizations’ resources without in- 
curring the negative effects of one agency 
seeming to dictate to the other. 

As recently as January I, 1958, the VA 
reiterated its charge to hospital psychology 
services to effect and maintain close working 
liaison with other agencies and groups 
“whose respective services are pertinent to 
the vocational plans and occupational ad- 
justment of the patient or member” [7]. 
In this latest release, particular attention 
was directed to close working relationships 
with the Veterans Employment Service and 
State Employment Services. 


Evaluation of Results 


One objective evaluation of results of 
combining well-planned hospital prepara- 
tory programs and close liaison with co- 
operating community agencies may be 
found in a survey conducted at the VA 
neuropsychiatric hospital in Marion, Indi- 
ana. Ninety patients who left the hos 
pital after receiving intensive preparatory 
and vocational counseling services were 
followed up for a period of 26 months. Of 
this group, 75 held various neuropsychi- 
atric diagnoses, six suffered central nervous 
system damage, and nine had a mixed NP- 
TB diagnosis. The average age of the 
group was 34.8 years, with a range of 19 
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to 61 years. The median length of hos- 
pitalization was 36.5 months, with a range 
from three months to over 20 years. 
Twenty-nine patients were placed directly 
in suitable employment by the counseling 
psychology staff. An equal number were 
referred for appropriate employment 
through a cooperative agreement with the 
Indiana Employment Service. Fourteen 
patients were placed in vocational training 
through referral to VA Regional Offices, 
while six patients were placed in training 
by the State DVR through our cooperative 
procedures. One patient was placed in 
training directly by the Counseling Psy- 
chology Service. Follow-up services of one 
type or another were extended to 59 pa- 
tients in the survey. During the period 
surveyed, patients had been out of the hos- 
pital for an average of over 586 days. 
Eleven patients (12.2 per cent) were re- 
hospitalized. On the other hand, 43 per 
cent of the patients released trom this 
facility during a comparable period who 
did not fall within the purview of these 
preparatory programs or cooperative agree- 
ments returned to the hospital.! 

These findings have more than academic 
significance. The average cost of treat- 
ment for patients in VA neuropsychiatric 
hospitals is $10.31 per day. Considering 
only the small group from this one VA hos- 
pital who were successfully rehabilitated, 
we may indulge in a little simple arithmetic. 
Ninety patients successfully adjusting in the 
community for an average of 586 days, times 
$10.31, gives a result of $543,749.40. Con- 
sequently, in terms of treatment cost alone, 
well over half a million dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money has been saved—moncey which 
is so desperately needed to purchase addi- 
tional staff and equipment for the treat- 
ment of otxer patients. Over half a mil- 


* The patients described in this survey were re- 
ferred as “problem cases,” and as such received the 
specialized services described. Departing patients in 
whom treatment teams saw no particular vocational 
problems were not referred. It must be noted, 
however, that these are merely empirical findings 
and not the outcome of a controlled study on the 
effects of certain operations. Carefully designed re- 
search to evaluate the specific effects of such pro- 
grams is greatly needed. 
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lion dollars was saved, without mention of 
the wages earned by these successfully em- 
ployed veterans, nor the taxes paid, nor the 
contribution to the national output, nor the 
significant positive impact on themselves 
and their families of a productive, healthy 
member once more in the household. 

Other VA hospitals report similar success 
with similar programs [/, 3, 9]; many more 
are presently “tooling up.” These findings 
merely demonstrate what can be done—and 
that it pays off mightily for all concerned. 

An independent survey carried on by the 
Indiana Employment Service revealed that 
during the period 1955 to 1957 over 60 per 
cent of the patients referred to them by the 
Marion VA Hospital had been placed in 
suitable employment. Some of the re- 
mainder had, of course, returned to the 
hospital, while efforts to place the balance 
were continuing. No statistics are available 
as to placement success with patients from 
this facility prior to the inauguration of the 
cooperative program with the Employment 
Service. However, best estimates indicate 
that of those patients who sought assistance, 
less than 10 per cent could be placed. 

These findings rather strongly suggest 
that joint action among hospitals and com- 
munity employment and training agencies 
can produce far more than the aggregate of 
what these organizations can do alone. 

A communication received by the author 
from a Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive in a midwestern state questioned 
whether a complete appraisal of the effec- 
tiveness of Department of Labor and VA 
cooperative programs had yet been made. 
Only scattered reports like the one cited 
above have been accumulated to date. 
However, as more states become actively in- 
volved in establishing coordinate programs, 
more complete evaluative data undoubtedly 
will become available. In this same com- 
munication, the writer very candidly, 
and after considerable thought, raised the 
question as to whether personnel in 
State Employment Services are adequately 
equipped to assume responsibility for the 
placement of mental patients. An outsider 
cannot presume to judge. However, in the 
example cited above, one hospital and one 
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State Employment Service did accomplish ing, consultative, and follow-up activities. 
the job together. While still not answer- This is an essential part of cooperative hos- 
ing the question, it may be observed that _pital-community programs involving the vo- 
whether or not personnel in a State Em- cational rehabilitation of patients in VA 
ployment Service are fully equipped, and hospitals. In the final analysis, one might 
whether or not referral is made by a treat- go so far as to say that rehabilitation of the 
ment facility, severely handicapped people _ severely disabled is a job that is either done 
will still present themselves as applicants cooperatively or left undone. 

and clients. The USES is charged with 
utilizing whatever resources it has for as- 
sisting them to find suitable employment. 


On the other hand, the tremendous in- 1. Conners, J. E., & Margolin, R. J. Member- 
vestment in staff time taxpayers’ money. employee follow-up and implications for rehabili- 
“Tei ; tation of the psychiatric patient. Personnel 

and personal exertion on the part of the Guid. J., 1959, 37, 369-374. 


patient that go into his recovery do not of 2. Cane, 8. T., & Seoden, R. Advenen in psy- 
chosocial treatment of the neuropsychiatric pa- 
themselves assure a successful post-hospital tient. Washington: WA Info. Bull. 10-90, 1957. 


adjustment. Often, and almost invariably 3. Gregory, C. C., & Jacobs, D. F. The Member- 


in the case of the former chronic patient, employee program as a therapeutic agent. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, No. 2, 121-126 
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M°:: OF THE COUNSELOR training pro- 
grams now in operation are con- 
structed around the principle that the 
counselor’s primary function in an educa- 
tional setting is to work with students 
through a series of individual interviews. 
These individual contacts, according to this 
thesis, will tend to produce better adjust- 
ment, a greater degree of sell-understanding, 
and, therefore, more realistic plans for the 
counselee. Counselor contacts and _ rela- 
tionships with others who might serve a 
valuable purpose in the counseling process 
are given only minimal attention in train- 
ing programs designed for new counselors. 

A perceptive student of behavioral sci- 
ence will readily recognize that, in many 
instances, desirable changes within an indi- 
vidual are severely limited by environmen- 
tal conditions. While it is generally true 
that a counselor cannot directly change the 
environment in which the student finds 
himself (and environmental conditions may 
be contributing to the problems for which 
he is seeking counsel), frequently the coun- 
selor can serve as a Catalyst, through in- 
fluencing action on the part of others who 
are in a position to directly modify the 
educational environment. 

The purpose of this article is to promote 
the more wide-spread use of this “catalytic 
function” and to suggest that training in 
related techniques and methods might be- 
come an integral part of counselor-training 
programs. 

If it is true that the preoccupation of 
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The Catalytic Function of the Counselor 


counselor-training programs with individual 
interview techniques has caused other coun- 
seling aspects to be overlooked, why has 
this situation occurred? Perhaps one of the 
primary reasons is that, as Weitz has stated, 
the counselor's role in the educational proc- 
ess is an ambiguous one [/]. Similarly, 
Warnath refers to a lack of some positive 
purpose on the part of many student per- 
sonnel workers [3]. Referring to the over- 
all educational process, Derthick points out 
that he (the guidance worker) may not see 
the need for cooperation because he does 
not grasp the necessity of working as the 
member of a team [2]. These statements 
reinforce our thesis that, in addition to 
stressing the mastery of individual counsel- 
ing techniques, counselor trainers have the 
responsibility for acquainting their stu- 
dents with procedures useful in modifying 
the environmental aspects of the educa- 
tional situations in which they will be 
placed. 

In most instances, the educational coun- 
selor is in an unusually desirable position 
in which he can perform this “catalytic func- 
tion.” Generally, he does not formulate 
administrative policies, and he is not in- 
volved in a teaching capacity for a major 
portion of his time. If he is not ego- 
involved in either administrative or instruc- 
tional procedures, he may be able to view 
more objectively the combined results of 
both processes. If he is sufficiently per- 
ceptive, as well as adept and diplomatic, 
the counselor can be of invaluable assist- 
ance in pin-pointing and stimulating needed 
improvements in these processes for the 
ultimate benefit of the individual student. 
Therefore, subsequent counseling situations 
will be enhanced by the environmental 
modifications which have been obtained as 
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a result of the “catalytic function” of the 
counselor in relation to other agencies of 
the institution. 

The “catalytic function” should be dif- 
ferentiated from those services performed 
by counselors in which they directly par- 
ticipate. For example, such services as ad- 
ministering mass testing programs and meet- 
ing with orientation classes are more or less 
traditional duties undertaken by counselors 
in many institutions. In these instances 
the counselor is an active participant who 
performs such delegated duties because they 
are closely associated with his professional 
responsibilities. 

Indirect participation, or the other hand, 
is the characteristic of his “catalytic func- 
tion,” because here the fundamental issue 
is generally one of environmental change 
within the institution, which must be 
brought about by administrative action out- 
side the province of the counselor. This 
distinction will be illustrated in the cases 
to be presented in the following section. 

“Catalytic functions” do not readily lend 
themselves to a rigid classification system 
because their potential characteristics vary 
widely within different institutional frame- 
works. However, illustrations selected from 
the operation of college counseling centers 
might be arranged in four broad categories. 
These cases describe how the “catalytic 
function” can be related to environmental 
modifications pertaining to: (1) Develop- 
ment of new curricula; (2) Development 
within existing curricula; (3) Administra- 
tive procedures; and (4) Faculty orienta- 
tion and development. 


Development of New Curricula 


1. A number of young women who were 
not succeeding in secretarial programs came 
to the counseling center to seek assistance in 
selecting more appropriate vocational goals. 
These young women all liked the idea of 
working in a business establishment, but 
they did not possess the academic and physi- 
cal attributes needed for a collegiate-level 
secretarial course. Several had physical 


handicaps which made obtaining any posi- 
tion difficult unless they were able to demon- 
The counselor 


strate employable skills. 
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pointed out to appropriate administrative 
authorities the problems these students 
faced and requested that consideration be 
given to providing the young women with 
training in curricula of one or two quarters 
duration in special skills useful in business 
establishments. 

This general recommendation was fol- 
lowed, and curricula designed to train stu- 
dents in limited skill areas were developed 
at a sub-collegiate level. Through the Spe- 
cial Business Skills program, a number of 
students have obtained training as recep- 
tionists, switchboard operators, file clerks, 
and duplicating machine operators, result- 
ing in satisfactory employment in these 
areas 

In this case, the counselor reported a stu- 
dent need and suggested a possible means 
to satistly the need. The appropriate au- 
thorities then took the action necessary to 
modify the environment so that the students 
could obtain what they needed. 

2. An administrator was charged with 
the responsibility for developing new termi- 
nal technical curricula. He invited a 
counselor who had a particular interest in 
technician training to assist him. ‘The 
counselor, through his specialized knowl- 
edge of occupational requirements and 
trends, was able to make a substantial con- 
tribution by providing information which 
had a bearing on (a) selection of programs 
for developme t, and (b) selection of spe- 
cific courses within new curricula to meet 
occupational demands. Through 
knowledge of the ability and achievement 
level of prospective students, he was also 
able to influence the arrangement of courses 
and maximum course loads per term in the 
projected programs. 

Although the value of this consultation 
cannot be directly assessed, a reduction in 
the drop-out and failure rate should result, 
and the placement of graduates should also 
be enhanced. This case illustrates a type 
of service which should be utilized more 
frequently within institutions, because 
counselors generally have the background, 
experience, and resources which logically 
contribute to the development of occupa- 
tionally-oriented curricula. 
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3. Over a period of years, the counseling 
center staff developed the opinion that 
many of the students they counseled re- 
garding academic difficulties had poor back- 
ground in grammar. A check with the 
Communications Skills instructors revealed 
that they also were concerned with this 
problem. However, the instructors did not 
know how to separate those who needed 
remedial work in grammar. The counsel- 
ing center staff offered to investigate the 
relationship between test data and success 
in Communications Skills to provide in- 
formation relating to probability of suc- 
cess in the basic courses. 

As an outcome of these activities, the 
Communications Skills department recom- 
mended that a remedial program be es- 
tablished, with the counseling center staff 
providing the basic information needed to 
support the proposition that students with 
weak backgrounds were identifiable. The 
recommendations of the Communications 
Skills department were subsequently 
adopted, and criteria were established for 
placing studemts in appropriate entry 
courses. 

This example illustrates a situation in 
which the counseling center staff suggested 
the modus operandi and provided the neces- 
sary technical information so that the 
teaching faculty and administrators could 
cooperatively design a curriculum revision 
which would improve the academic prepa- 
ration of many students. Thus an im- 
provement in environment resulted for 
these students. 


Development Within Existing Curricula 


The Director of Teacher Education felt 
that a sizeable number of students in his 
curriculum were inappropriately placed. 
Some had transferred into teacher educa- 
tion after unsuccessful experiences in other 
programs. Others had elected the educa- 
tion major without considering whether 
or not they possessed the attributes needed 
for success in this field. 

Psychologists in the counseling center, 
through individual counseling with such 
students, were aware of this situation and 
were encouraged by the concern expressed 
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to them by the Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion. A number of informal conferences 
occurred, in which the counselors pre- 
sented certain suggestions as to how these 
doubtful candidates might be identified. 
The result was that the Director proposed 
a screening procedure which was approved 
by the appropriate authorities and is now 
in effect. 

A series of interest, attitude, and person- 
ality measures is now required for all ap- 
plicants. A committee reviews these data, 
plus the applicant’s scholastic record, and 
then recommends acceptance or deferral of 
approval of entrance into the education 
curriculum on the basis of all available 
information. Deferred applicants are 
counseled regarding their interests, apti- 
tudes, personality characteristics, and 
achievements, with the result that usually 
they either make desirable changes or se- 
lect more appropriate objectives. Because 
the screening program has not been in 
operation for a sufficient period to analyze 
the follow-up records for screened appli- 
cants, no statistical results are available thus 
far. However, preliminary indications sug- 
gest that this procedure is working out 
favorably and is justifying its purpose. 

It should be noted that counseling per- 
sonnel did not initiate the action, nor did 
they attempt to obtain changes in adminis- 
trative procedures. Nevertheless, counselors 
had an important effect on the outcome, 
which essentially affected the environment 
of students within the teacher education 
program. 


Administrative Procedures 


Student drop-outs are a problem in most 
colleges, and increasing attention is being 
devoted to studies of causes and possible 
alleviating measures. In the college of 
our example, the counseling center was one 
of the offices most cognizant of the over-all 
picture within the institution. Academic 
officials were acquainted with the drop-out 
situations within their own divisions and 
felt that too many students withdrew during 
or at the end of each term. However, for 
the most part, they did not have the in- 
stitution-wide picture. 
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Counselors had conducted exit inter- 
views with most of the students withdrawing 
from all divisions and felt that (a) the 
number was excessively high, and (b) pos- 
sibly earlier referrals to various services— 
faculty advisers, reading improvement in- 


structors, and the counseling center— 
might well have salvaged many of these 
people. 


Some basic tabulations of the withdrawal 
lists were made by the counselors. Signifi- 
cantly, it became obvious that students who 
had not utilized referral services were pre- 
dominant on these lists. The tabulations 
were then forwarded to the appropriate 
officials. They agreed that more detailed 
studies should be conducted to ascertain 
reasons for drop-outs. In addition, they 
instituted corrective measures to insure 
that each student now obtains the benefit 
of available services. 

Here again, these measures could not 
have been initiated by counselors, who do 
not have administrative authority to do so. 
However, through their “catalytic func- 
tion,” the counselors furnished the neces- 
sary impetus which brought about the de- 
sired action. 


Faculty Orientation and Development 


Counselors can also perform a rather 
unique function which is triangular in na- 
ture. Here, the points of the triangle are 
connected by the counselor, who (1) assists 
the administrator, by interpreting to (2) 
the classroom instructor, regarding (3) the 
characteristics of the students whom he 
teaches. Perhaps the best way to explain 
this geometrical function is to present an 
illustrative case: 

Dr. X, a young and scholarly science in- 
structor, was developing a campus reputa- 
tion as an unsympathetic teacher and an 
unfair taskmaster. Students tended to 
avoid his classes if possible and to sign up 
for sections taught by other, more under- 
standing instructors. Tensions were build- 
ing up in several quarters. 

Dean W, sensitive to this situation as 
relayed to him by students and other in- 
structors, discussed the matter with Dr. X. 
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He found that Dr. X, who had previously 
instructed in a smaller, more classically- 
oriented college, had not modified his tech- 
niques so that they would be appropriate 
for his present classes, which were com- 
posed largely of students with weak sci- 
entific backgrounds. In the course of this 
discussion, Dr. X admitted that he would 
welcome an opportunity to learn more 
about the characteristics of his students. 

Because the counseling center had more 
specific information regarding the nature 
of the student body as a group than was 
available to Dean W, an appointment was 
made for Dr. X to discuss this information 
with a counselor. 

The counselor found Dr. X to be quite 
concerned about the problem he had un- 
knowingly created, perhaps more so than 
the dean had realized. Dr. X spent several 
lengthy periods of discussion at the coun- 
seling center, during which he learned to 
his amazement that most of his present 
students possessed little or no background in 
the basic sciences, some needed remedial 
work in mathematics (suggesting modifica- 
tions of his presentation in balancing equa- 
tions), and a number were poor readers 
(indicating some adaptation in his reading 
assignments). As a result, he came to real- 
ize that instead of being uninterested and 
lacking in ambition, many of his students 
would probably be motivated to learn in 
his classes if they were taught at their level 
of understanding. 

In the course of these interviews with Dr. 
X, a substantial amount of personal coun- 
seling ensued, in which his attitudes toward 
students and education in general appeared 
to become more positive and constructive in 
nature. Although counseling center serv- 
ices are designed primarily for students, the 
case of Dr. X suggests that, upon occasion, 
it may be of value to make them available 
to a staff member. Again, in this case, with- 
out initiating procedures or suggesting ad- 
ministrative action, the counselor played an 
effective role in improving an educational 
situation which had an important effect 
on the well-being of students. 

Other examples could be cited to illus- 
trate further: variations of the “catalytic 
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function,” but the foregoing should be suffi- 
cient. Undoubtedly many counselors can 
cite similar cases. 

The essential fact to be gleaned from all 
such examples is that the counselor can en- 
hance the value of his services to all seg- 
ments of his school or campus if he is (a) 
alert to trends, areas of concern, and areas 
needing improvement, (b) readily accessible 
to all persons, students and faculty as well, 
(c) not of the opinion that he must per- 
sonally design and implement the adminis- 
trative policy or procedure which is needed 
to solve a problem, and (d) aware that he 
should serve in functions in addition to 
those involved in the individual counsel- 
ing interview. 

Returning to our original chemical anal- 
ogy, if the counselor is to have positive 
“catalytic” qualities, he must be aware of 
all of the elements involved in any potential 
situation, their unique properties, and the 
dangers inherent in combining them with- 
out sufficient advance knowledge of their 
reactive possibilities. Through his “cata- 
lytic function,” the counselor may perform 


COLLEGE CAREER CLINICS HELD IN NEW YORK 


On January 9, New York University and WCBS Radio began a series of 
13 College Career Clinics for high school juniors and seniors. Held each 


valuable services and facilitate desirable 
changes, in addition to services which he 
provides to the individual student through 
counseling interviews. Incidentally, he is 
likely to enhance his acceptance by both 
administrative and instructional staff mem- 
bers. This, in itself, can be considered a 
worth-while by-product. 

Therefore, we suggest that counselor 
trainers should devote more attention to 
the environmental dynamics of the wider 
educational scene. Students in counselor- 
training programs who are acquainted with 
the manifold situations which surround the 
individual counseling situation should, as 
a result, become more effective counselors 
in actual practice. 
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Saturday at NYU’s Washington Square Center, the clinics will be taped 
and broadcast later by WCBS. Each clinic in the series will concentrate 
on one of the following professions or industries: teaching, medicine, 
advertising, journalism, law, retailing, dentistry, finance, government 
service, creative arts, business administration, the performing arts, and 
science and engineering. Three specialists in each field—a spokesman for 
the industry, a personnel executive, and a member of the NYU faculty— 
will answer questions from high school students. Students are admitted by 
tickets obtained without charge from WCBS or from guidance counselors 
of the public, private, and parochial high schools in New York City and 


10 counties near the city. 
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NE OF THE PROBLEMS faced by the coun- 

selor at all levels is that of assisting 
the disabled child who has the thought of 
helping others who have the same problem. 
No definitive statement seems yet to have 
been made on the handicapped’s help for 
the handicapped. Counselors are well 
aware of the (sometimes maudlin) pub- 
licity given an outstanding person who sets 
an example and leads others with the same 
disability. Less likely to receive publicity 
would be the person who, in his work with 
the disabled, rather than helping them, 
leaves them either more distressed or at 
least no better off. 


Disabled as Counselors 

There probably are few generalizations 
which safely can be made in this area, since 
in this field, as in all others, individual 
differences make a tremendous difference in 
what those with any particular disability 
may successfully do. But a first step in look- 
ing at this problem is consideration of the 
most typical statements favoring work by 
the handicapped with the handicapped. 

“They know the problems and under- 
stand their feelings.” This statement needs 
careful checking. First, it must be noted 
that reactions to a problem differ; the one 
legless man just sets himself to prove he 
can get along as well as any other person; 
this attitude is even found occasionally in 
a blind person. The next legless (or blind) 
person simply remains overwhelmed by his 
problem and often takes considerable time 
to develop a modicum of independence. 
Hence it is natural that these people's re- 
actions to another disabled person would 
differ, and it is incorrect to assume that 
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Counseling the Disabled 
About Work in Rehabilitation 


JOSEPH lL. 


NORTON 


a person with a disability automatically 
understands all who have the same problem. 
In fact, some disabled people who have 
“fought back to life” really look down on, 
disparage, even despise, those who have not, 
as quickly as they, overcome their particu- 
lar disability. The ability to understand 
others, to have empathy, does not come to 
a person simply as a result of having suffered 
himself. It may come, yes, but there is no 
assurance that it will. 

Actually, counselors need to know much 
more about the personality of the under- 
standing person. Only then can we tell 
for sure which disabled person can under- 
stand the feelings of those in a similar 
plight. 

“They can serve as an inspiration and ex- 
ample.” This is another standard state- 
ment about such people, and there is good 
evidence that this does happen sometimes, 
perhaps even often. But we must remember 
two other points. The newly disabled, 
struggling to accept his loss, perhaps still 
rejecting it strongly, may simply see this 
person who adapts, gets about with a pros- 
thesis or hearing aid, as a revolting re- 
minder of what he is going to have to come 
to. In such a case, the contact with a re- 
habilitee came too early, before it could 
serve as motivation. A second negative pos- 
sibility is that, to the newly handicapped, 
the worker may have gotten “too far ahead.” 
The amount of effort to adjust well may 
appear more than it is worth to some, may 
add to the depression already present. 
While this may be infrequent, it is not 
impossible. 

“They really have the know-how, having 
lived through it themselves.” This is often 
true, but experience with something does 
not automatically make a person a good 
teacher of the subject; all evidence points 
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to there being more to teaching something 
than just knowing it. The further point 
can be made that, convinced of his own 
personally successful approach to rehabili- 
tation, the person may be less open to the 
advantages of a new or different approach 
than would a person who has not been so 
convinced by personal experience. 


The Basic Question 


Thus each of these reasons given for 
having the disabled work in rehabilitation 
of others has some good features and some 
weaknesses. The primary consideration, 
of course, should be: can they actually do 
what is necessary? The prineipal functions 
of those working with the disabled are 
counseling and teaching. Little enough is 
known through research about what is re- 
quired to be a_ successful counselor or 
teacher. But certainly there are some of 
the fields of disability which raise severe 
doubt as to the appropriateness of having 
people with that disability plan to become 
a teacher. 

The basic question of “Can they do what 
is needed?” seems to resolve itself into two 
major aspects: is the person the sort of 
person who would make a good teacher or 
counselor, and is the disability one which, 
in .and of itself, would be an obstacle to 
such work? As indicated earlier, the first 
issue yields no easy answer. The counselor 
can only use all of the tools and techniques 
and evaluations that he would ordinarily 
use in helping a person make a decision to 
teach or to counsel. He must not, however, 
lean over backwards because he is working 
with a disabled person; this tendency on 
the part of some must be overcome. Coun- 
selors must also face reality. 

A few tentative answers to the second 
question emerge. A quick look at the situa- 
tion shows the obvious extremes: there are 
many people who do stutter, or have 
stuttered, working in the field of speech 
therapy. Some of these stutterers are the 
outstanding leaders in the field. At the 
other extreme is the ridiculous contrast 
that no mentally retarded people are in the 
area of training the retarded. But for the 
other areas there is no unanimity of opinion 
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nor any widespread evidence. Some out- 
standing examples appear in several fields, 
but there is no strong indication that many 
with the disability should go into educating 
their colleagues. Even in the field closely 
related to stuttering, speech correction for 
those with cleft palate or other organic 
speech problems, there is not much indica- 
tion for success in teaching others with 
articulation problems. The need for clear 
and careful enunciation, as an example, 
cannot be met by some even though they 
have improved enough to function ade- 
quately in everyday life. 

Perhaps the area next to stuttering in 
producing teachers of their own group are 
the orthopedic cases. There is no special 
reason other than the general considerations 
discussed above why those suffering from 
paralysis or other muscular disability should 
not enter the field. Yet there is some re- 
sistance to the hiring of the disabled for 
rehabilitation work; one staff wanted a dis- 
abled co-worker hired, but was turned 
down by higher authority. As is likely in 
other areas, the top-notch disabled person 
could probably secure work, but others 
would face stiff competition. 

The blind are another group who give 
some evidesice of effective teaching of simi- 
larly disabled people. One even hears of 
blind teachers teaching sighted teachers of 
the blind. The American Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc. writes: 

We do not have any printed material that will 
come out definitely stating that it is advisable for 
handicapped persons to work with other handi- 
capped persons. It has been a tradition that blind 
home teachers were more effective in their work 
than sighted ones. This assumption, however, 
has never been proved and may be open to 
question. 


With the deaf, effectiveness would depend 
on how well the individual had overcome 
his own deafness; here too there is a need 
for clear enunciation and ease in observ- 
ing the pupil’s response. For some of the 
deaf and partially deaf, this discrimination 
is simply impossible. The Volia Bureau 
[2] indicates that a deaf person should not 
attempt to teach the deaf, since the pre- 
ferred oral method of teaching requires 
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normal hearing. The American Speech 
and Hearing Association has not attempted 
to establish a policy concerning this matter, 
but the Executive Secretary writes: 

On the basis of my experience, an individual 
with a hearing loss is unwise to enter the speech 
and hearing field. A very great part of his activi- 
ties require excellence of hearing. Certain indi- 
viduals with speech defects such as stuttering 
seem to find the defect does not handicap them 
in their work with other speech handicapped in- 
dividuals. However, under ordinary conditions, 
it is necessary that an individual have reasonably 
adequate speech to represent a model to the 
speech handicapped person. 

Cruickshank [/] indicates that one criterion 
of good schools for the deaf is predominance 
of non-handicapped teachers. There seems 
to be no readily available information about 
the deaf’s work with other groups. It 
seems obvious that if deafness is overcome 
so that communication can be essentially 
normal, the deaf person could work as well 
as anyone in other fields of rehabilitation. 


It All Depends— 


What about the emotionally disturbed? 
Ironically, one of the few disqualifications 
as a psychologist in one state is having 
been oneself a patient in a mental hospital. 
Yet, one teacher, favorite in her school for 
consultation with pupils on all sorts of 
problems, was recently returned from treat- 
ment. Perhaps in this area one could sug- 
gest that only those who would be return- 
ing to a work for which they were already 
trained could easily break into the field. 
Yet, we do hear of a “reformed” emotionally 
upset delinquent who is doing wonders with 
youngsters who were following his earlier 
path. There seems to be only one answer; 
it all depends on the individual and the 
circumstances. 

In other areas, there would seem to be 
less doubt. It seems clear that the uncon- 
trolled epileptic is an inappropriate per- 
son to counsel into teaching retarded chil- 
dren, and even teaching in a school for 
epileptics might be questioned, although 
the children might be accustomed to the 
idea of observing seizures. 

Certainly the feelings of compassion and 
sympathy expressed by the disabled for 
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their fellow-sufferers must be heeded, but 
this brief survey does not encourage the 
counselor to steer the typical disabled stu- 
dent in the direction of rehabilitation work. 
Some do succeed in this area, but there is 
almost no research evidence, or even ac- 
cumulated data to show that this is a good 
field of work for the disabled to enter. 


Need for Information 

It seems, then, that two general types of 
information or data need be sought; the 
first of these deals with the understandings 
and feelings of the disabled. These ques- 
tions need answers: what are the feelings 
of the disabled towards others with dis- 
abilities; to what degree do the disabled 
show a greater acceptance and understand- 
ing of others of their kind; what propor- 
tion of the disabled are repulsed by seeing 
others of their kind (and, deeper, what is 
the basis for differences found); do some 
disabled seek work with others on a par 
with them because they fear working with 
the normal; do disabled counselees, in for 
rehabilitation, so strongly need acceptance 
by the normal that being confronted with 
another disabled person is detrimental to 
effective response to teaching or counseling? 
What physical and emotional limitations 
definitely impose problems for work with 
the disabled, and how far can one go in 
overcoming such limitations? 

Perhaps easier to get would be data of a 
statistical nature: how many disabled are 
now working in rehabilitation; what types 
of disability are most often found, and with 
what types of disability do they most often 
work—the same as their own, or another? 
Can we test the hypothesis that certain dis- 
abilities are much less handicapping for 
work in this area than others? Until an- 
swers to some of these questions are avail- 
able, counselors have little on which to 
base their assistance to the disabled secking 
to enter the field of rehabilitation. 
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Listen to the Lambs 


NEIL LAMPER 


This is to follow a more devious or perhaps 
more direct route—through the heart to the 
head, quite unlike our usual presentations. 
—Ed. 


Every hour (on the hour) 
Somewhere 
someone 
says 


“We gotta expand the program.” 


“Dry Gulch University offers six graduate 
courses in Guidance. We have only four.” 


“Crooked Crotch College has two super- 
visors in the field and we have one.” 


“Deadhead Normal has an Institute this 
summer. Are we going to continue our 
same program?” 


We must expand. 
We are growing. 
To stand still is to go backwards. 


Students are going to Dry Gulch instead of 
coming here. They offer a course for every 
five or six and we must enroll twenty to 
carry the course. And they have more 
night courses while most of our students 
must come in on Saturdays. 


The university towers of learning top an 
Acropolis of philosophy. Lights 
nightly on the bell spire. Dignity and 
poise are in every line of its awesome build- 
ings. Thousands of students with brief- 
cases or on bicycles thrust to colleges and 
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departments that will give them the Ameri- 
can dream. Four years to complete the 
metamorphosis from cocoon to butterfly. 
The bicycle will become the company Buick 
and the briefcase will be carried nightly 
to a tri-level in Bowling Green sub-division. 
The most beautiful building houses the 
College of Education. The bustling Guid- 
ance Department bristles with peek-a-boo 
mirrors and revolving group dynamics 
rooms. ‘Teachers busy teaching return on 
evenings to study the “guidance point of 
view.” And the dean is upset. The head 
of the department fidgits. The instructors 
circle warily and there is change and 
happenstance in the air. 


A meeting has been called and experts brought in. 
The literature is reviewed and the problem stated. 
It is simple: if we don’t do Deadhead 
Normal is going to get our students. 

“What do we have?” 

“Our sequence of four courses.” 

“what do they have?” 


more, 


Six courses. 
A program for counseling the blind. 
Small, night classes. 
A two-day workshop in the schools. 
Supervision in the field. 
A research program. 
Foundation money. 
Thus, the battle lines are drawn. We must 
do something to compete. (And, of course, 
it goes without saying we want to do a 
better job of training counselors.) Sugges- 
tions are made. Course offerings increase. 
Times of meeting are changed. Blocks of 
study are re-formed and given different 
titles. Different people are assigned dif- 
ferent duties. Research is outlined. Funds 
are applied for. Supervisors are named. 
round and round the cobbler’s bench 
the monkcy chased the weasel 
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It was decided to finalize plans at lunch. 
bones groaning eyeballs rolling and the sheer 
weight of a thing becomes its collapse forever the 
mutations slink from stage to stage and the chemi- 
cal balance in the air remains the same same 
sameness under guises geared to gullible gentry 
whose paunches read ease of living and lack of 
grace to truly alter the tonal timbre of programs 
and pronouncements and propaganda that alto- 
gether now never nudged any soul out of its do- 
it-yourself purgatory in this the year of our Lord 

What question can be asked of anything? 

Does it work? 
Your car? 
Television? 
Gadgets? 
Wife? 
How about programs? Programs on paper, in 
progress, being plotted, planned, projected, par- 
celed? 

And nearby, in the town with the finest 
school in the state, in the town with the 
river and the smell of the voluptuous and 
bulging fruit trees all around all around, 
the new teacher dropped into the Bruns- 
wick chair in the teacher’s lounge. The 
furniture and eight counselors were new 
this year. 

“Have you the Werner girl?” asked Miss 

Yeats, many years in the system. 

“Marlene? Yes.” 

“She's mentally retarded, you know. Comes 

from one of those SELF-SUFFICIENT 

FAMILIES.” Miss Yeats tasted the words 

and then wiped away the dirt. “They grow 

their own food, make their own clothes,” 
she shrugged. “What can you do with 
people like that?” 

The new teacher made his first appoint- 

ment with the cumulative files. Marlene 

Werner: nothing in the record as the 

family had come from Germany. Just a 

speech defect noted. (The student thera- 

pist prescribed breathing exercises.) Other 
students said her older and prettier sisters 

did everything for her. The principal said 

the family came from Germany. The secre- 

tary said the father was dead and the 
mother had remarried. The janitor said 
she had not. The guidance coordinator 
said he didn’t have time to look into every 
case. Finally, the new teacher went to see 
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the mother whose husband had been 
burned at Buchenwald. Marlene had been 
three. (Maybe the breathing exercises 
would drive the flames from her fears and 
the slip from her speech and the slowness 
from her mind mixed by death and strange 
places and new faces and jesting friends 
and Miss Yeats and busy coordinators.) 


the clock chimes 
the administrators intone 
expand the program 


On the other side of town, the half-and-half 
side, the elementary school has taught low 
and high, lo, these many years. This year, 
the principal decides to teach those Ledly 
parents a lesson. Their twin boys in the 
kindergarten never have milk money. Give 
people like that an inch and there goes 
the mile. From now on Bobby and Larry 
will sit and watch the others sip milk 
through straws to teach the adult Ledlys a 
lesson. 


the clock moans the half 
the department heads wax decisive 
expand the program 


Mrs. Lynd’s phone rang. “Hello.” 

“Hello, I'm Mrs. Hobble, Mark's teacher.” 
“Oh yes, how are you?” 

“I'm fine, but it’s that son of yours. He 
absolutely won't stay in his seat. He finishes 
his work ahead of everyone else and then 
tortures me by touring the room, pulling 
down maps, feeding the hamsters, and look- 
ing up words during the time I have set 
aside for spelling.” She paused for breath, 
a gurgle slipped over the phone. 

“I'm terribly sorry if he bothers. Have you 
checked your records on his ability, his test 
scores, or whatever you have?” 

“Why, you know those don’t mean any- 
thing. They're too unreliable. Just fancy 
psychologist’s ideas who have never had to 
cope with thirty all day as I do.” 

“Is there anything you can suggest I do?” 
“I'm calling to warn you that if Mark keeps 
this up I'll have no alternative but to put 
him back a grade.” 


the clock beats the hour 
the consultants snap their briefcases 
expand the program 
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And far off, in Wade County, the school expansion of the program is planned additional 
board refused to release the mentally- courses will solve the problem. new titles and 


retarded Marianne; yes, money is always a will lift of the 
problem. the catalog will contain proudly a strong bloc 


of experiences and the structure of the solution 
Or, come back closer to the Acropolis. is imposing. 

Eldon began Junior High when his father 
died of cancer. Eldon does no work now, 
he used to hunt pheasant with that father. 
The new released-time school counselor 
talked with Eldon four times. Only Eldon 
wouldn't talk, either. Then under the 
pressure of the teachers and exasperation 
the counselor “shook him up good and told 
him, ‘Now you listen here, young man.’ ” 


What is that sound? A bang, a whimper— 
the lambs are crying. Defenseless, at the 
bottom of the structure, at the mercy of 
the heap the sheep are not fed. On the 
Acropolis the granaries are bursting but 
none is released to the lambs. 

they have no voice 

they were not at the meeting 

nobody asked them 


the luncheon meeting is a success no one recorded them 
(salads contain few calories) but listen 


N.Y.U. TO OFFER COURSE IN PROSTHETICS AND ORTHOTICS 


New York University has inaugurated a new four-year education pro- 
gram leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in prosthetics and 
orthotics. Offered by the University’s School of Education, the program 
will begin in September, 1960. The first of its kind in existence, the 
course of instruction, developed in conjunction with New York Univer- 
sity Post-Graduate Medical School and College of Engineering, is intended 
primarily for people who wish to qualify themselves for positions in the 
clinical practice of prosthetics and orthotics. Prosthetics is the profes- 
sional field which is concerned with the design, fabrication, and fitting of 
artificial limbs, while orthotics is concerned with the design, fabrication, 
and fitting of braces. Further information concerning the program, its 
curriculum, and admission requirements may be obtained from Dr. Sidney 
Fishman, Director, Prosthetics Education, New York University, 342 East 
26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Guidance in Practice 


April, 1960 


We initiate with this issue of the Journal a section devoted to a few brief reports of 


guidance practice. There may be room, our feeling is, for contributions which, while 
making no particular claim to uniqueness, present experiences or describe practices of 
considerable interest to other workers in the field. With a certain amount of supplied 
motivation, such contributions have appeared in our letters to the editor columns. 
Contributors who wish to aim particularly for this feature should limit manuscripts to 
1,500 words or less. Provided we can learn from them, the Editorial Board feels that 
there is place in these special articles for descriptions of operational failures as well as 


those that are successful.—Ed. 


Placement and Career Counseling Services con- 
stitute an integrated program at Brooklyn College in 
the Office of the Dean of Students. In making 
available to students these services, the College 
makes every effort to differentiate its role from that 
of a public or private employment agency in the 
community. While all services of a placement or 
career counseling nature are made available to 
eligible students irrespective of their status as day, 
evening, or other matriculants, the educational 
mission of a liberal arts and science college is con- 
stantly kept in the foreground. Placement is not 
conceived of as a simple, or even complex, routing 
of student or graduate to a job opening. Placement 
is rather visualized as an educational and counsel- 
ing process, supplementing and implementing the 
liberal arts program. Indeed, where equivalent or 
essentially similar placement services are already 
available in the community, it is not expected that 
Brooklyn College should nevertheless duplicate 
these services. 

Students eligible for the services of the Placement 
Office may register for these services after they have 
attended a group orientation meeting. Individual 
appointments with a counselor are granted upon 
presentation of a stamped Bursar’s card evidencing 
attendance at the group meeting. Half-hour ap- 
pointments are arranged for students interested in 
part-time placement. One-hour appointments are 
scheduled for full-time placement candidates. 


MAX Siecew is Assistant Professor, Department of 
Personnel Service and Coordinator of Placement and 
Career Counseling Services, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


Group Orientation and Placement Counseling 
MAX SIEGEL 


Following a review of the student record folder, 
which is secured from the central records room of 
the College in all cases, and of the application card 
completed by the student prior to the interview, the 
counselor conducts the placement counseling inter- 
view. On the basis of this interview, the student 
may be referred to a prospective employer, to 
specialized counseling, remedial, or other consulta- 
tive services on campus, to the library for occupa- 
tional information, or to resource persons off cam- 
pus. A follow-up interview is arranged with the 
counselor as necessary. 

From the point of initial contact with the Place- 
ment Office to actual job placement, all aspects of 
the placement process are made possible by a net- 
work of activities organized and maintained by the 
administrative staff of the program. These activities 
are described in the sections which follow. It must 
be emphasized, however, that while the placement 
counseling interview is the heart of this program, 
its life’s blood is the administrative machinery 
which produces the jobs, faculty and community 
contacts, public relations, career conferences, and 
all relevant recruitment efforts. 

The group orientation meeting which is required 
of all students is a half-hour group discussion con- 
ducted by a counselor in the placement program. 
Scheduled at varying hours of the day throughout 
the semester, the group meetings take place in a 
classroom adjacent to the Placement Office. Attend- 
ance ranges from 10 to as many as 70, with a mean 
of approximately 20 students. During the academic 
year 1957-1958, 150 groups met. While over 2,000 
students were seen for individual interviews during 
the year, over 3,000 attended group sessions. One 
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purpose of the group orientation is thereby illus- 
trated. One third of those students who seek em- 
ployment seem to be dissuaded from doing so after 
the group session. This is particularly true for 
students seeking part-time work, and for those who 
recognize during the group meeting that they are 
really unprepared to select a permanent or interim 
vocational goal. The screening function of the 
group orientation serves to reduce the numbers seek- 
ing individual appointments to workable propor- 
tions, while assisting many students to proceed on 
their own. 

The counselor who acts as group leader has a 
number of missions to perform. He provides in- 
formation regarding placement and career counsel- 
ing procedures at Brooklyn College, general require- 
ments for tutoring and student aide jobs, sources of 
occupational information, use of the civil service 
file, conferences and recruitment dates planned or 
scheduled, and any other currently related matters. 
The counselor discusses, and opens for group dis- 
cussion, job application procedures, the preparation 
of a resume, and the ground rules for contacts with 
employers. These include appearance, manners, 
courtesy, punctuality, behavior during the employ- 
ment interview, and various aspects of the student's 
responsibility to himself, to the employer, and to 
the College. Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
the student referred by the Placement Office to an 
employer reflects directly upon the College such 
credit or discredit as he may earn. As an ambassa- 


dor of Brooklyn College, the student is bound to 
adhere to ethical standards, promise no more than 
he can deliver, inform the Placement Office of the 
outcome of his interview, and otherwise comport 
himself so as to help himself, the College, and those 
students who may follow him. 

The nature and values of work experience as a 
part of career planning, with due consideration for 
its possible impact on scholastic studies and grades, 
is considered in the group. One frequent concomi- 
tant or tangential result is the student’s decision to 
defer part-time work at any particular time. Indi- 
vidual and personalized questions are usually 
avoided in the group and are referred to the place- 
ment counseling interview. When student reac- 
tions, questions, or contributions are of rather 
generalized interest, group discussion may follow. 

It should be apparent that as a group guidance 
technique, the group orientation meeting serves a 
primarily educational function, rather than a deep 
and therapeutic one. The counselor is an active, 
directive leader and group participant, maintaining 
effective control at all times. Experience indicates 
that all counselors are not equally comfortable in the 
group situation. Participation is therefore not 
mandatory for all counselors in the program, but is 
rather arranged on the basis of individual counselor 
training, interest, and personality. Assignments are 
made only after full and complete in-service train- 
ing, appraisal, and evaluation by each counselor 
in collaboration with the coordinator. 


Past Performance Predicts 
HENRY W. SAGESER 


Effective guidance involves an estimate of the 
student's probable success in the planned program. 
This estimate is of the utmost importance, but 
often it is questioned by faculty and student alike. 
Usually, this questioning is based upon knowledge 
—or hearsay—of several notable exceptions to the 
great bulk of moderately reliable estimates. All of 
us hear the voicing of such doubts, so that some- 
we ourselves wonder about the testing 
programs. 

The author became curious regarding the validity 
of the tests for predicting academic performance at 
the St. Petersburg Junior College. Hence, this 
study was made and reported to the faculty. 


times 


Henry W. Saceser is Professor of Psychology, De- 
partment of Social Sciences, St. Petersburg Junior 
College, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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Basic data were assembled for a sample of 317 
freshmen taking the entrance tests in September. 
These included: name; national percentile rank on 
each of the entrance tests; percentile rank on each 
of the tests used in the Florida program of testing 
high school seniors; the student’s grade average at 
the end of the first six weeks; and the student’s grade 
average at the close of the first semester. 

The tests administered in September by the 
college included the SCAT, the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test (reading section), and the Cooperative 
Mathematics Pretest for College Freshmen. The 
tests comprising the battery administered to these 
students when they were seniors in high school 
were the ACE Psychological Test, and achievement 
tests in English, social sciences, natural sciences, 
and mathematics. 

The inquiry foremost in mind was: were the 
grade averages at the end of the first semester in 
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college predicted by any preceding performance? 
Secondly, how could the findings be presented to 
the faculty and administration as an oral presenta- 
tion at a faculty meeting? 

Scatter diagrams tabulating relations between the 
semester grade averages and performances on pre- 
viously administered tests were prepared to graphi- 
cally present the findings. On each scatter diagram, 
the median point for each column's tabulations was 
located. Then a ruler was used to draw a straight 
line of best fit through these medians. A large 
graph was also prepared showing only the lines of 
best fit for the medians. This simplified presenta- 
tion to the faculty at a faculty meeting was legible 
and persuasive. 

The well-indicated trend of the mass of data 
shown on the scatter diagrams was seen to hold 
generally true in spite of obvious exceptions. 

Examination of the scatter diagrams revealed 
several interesting statistics. The diagram depict- 
ing performance on the battery of tests adminis- 
tered to seniors when in high school showed that a 
total of percentile ranks of less than 150 (five tests 
involved) resulted in five out of seven college fresh- 
men having a “failing” grade average at the end of 
the first semester (average of all semester grades 
was below minimum for a passing grade). This 
study did not include any student who dropped out 
of college before the end of the semester. The 
scatter diagram for the reading ability test admin- 
istered to the college freshmen in September showed 
the grouping of tabulations to be visually indicative 
for predicting relationships to semester grades. 

Absence of predictive value was indicated in the 
one scatter diagram where it was not expected to 
exist, namely in the relationship between perform- 
ance on the Cooperative Mathematics Pretest for 
College Freshmen and the over-all grade average at 
the end of the first semester in college. 

As would be expected, the average grade at the 
end of the first six weeks in college was the most 


APGA is participating in the Golden Anniversary White House 


Conference on Children and Youth, March 27-April 2, 


predictive of the grades at the end of the first 
semester, but this is somewhat too late for planning 
the first semester's program for the student. It was 
observed that in cases where the student was failing 
more than one subject at the end of the first six- 
weeks period, he had an over-all grade average 
below passing at the end of the semester in eight 
cases out of 12. 

Examination of the tabulations in the upper 
corner of the scatter diagrams revealed that all 
students with grade averages of “B” or “A” at the 
end of their first semester had accumulated over 
275 in total percentile ranks on their tests taken in 
their senior year in high school. These students 
also had percentile rankings above the 65 on the 
total score of the SCAT Test administered to them 
as college freshmen in September. They were in 
the upper 60 per cent of their class in reading 
ability; and they were above the 55th percentile 
rank on the ACE Psychological Test used in the 
high school battery when they were seniors. 

The scatter diagrams clearly indicated and identi- 
fied the numerous individuals who apparently came 
to college with achievement and ability quite ade- 
quate for satisfactory academic performance but 
whose performance in college fell markedly below 
the indicated ability. Likewise, the scatter diagrams 
revealed that a few gave poor performance on the 
freshman entrance tests or on their high school 
tests but managed to accomplish up to average 
work during their first semester in college. These 
exceptions to the group trend were observed to be 
several in number but of a small percentage of the 
total. Because the exceptions often -attract tcon- 
siderably more attention than do persons typical 
of the normal trend, they receive more than their 
proper importance in group evaluations. 

Thus, all of us, faculty and administration alike, 
were visually reminded by the scatter diagrams and 
their lines of best fit, that: past performance does 
predict. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Help Wanted by School Psychologists 


To the Editor: 

A short time ago, Sam Levenson, noted humorist 
and former teacher, discussed briefly the need for 
trained school psychologists on his nationwide tele- 
vision show. Thus he made known to the layman 
a need which is already widely felt among school 
personnel. A recent letter from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare indicated that only 
one quarter of our_states have state certification laws 
governing school psychology. Why, then, if a need 
for school psychologists exists, are the rest of the 
states still not setting up certification requirements? 
Certainly there must be a nationwide awareness of 
school psychology, a field well recognized by the 
American Psychological Association which has a 
Division of School Psychology. 

Perhaps part of the reason for the relatively slow 
acceptance of school psychologists lies in the con- 
fusion surrounding their function in the public 
school. Or perhaps it lies in the different certifica- 
tion requirements set up by those states which do 
have such laws on their books. Or perhaps the 
school psychologist himself is uncertain of his own 
relationship to the school. Much of the confusion 
is reflected in the tremendous variety of training 
programs for school psychologists found in the 
various colleges. Perhaps a brief examination of a 
number of these points will serve to illustrate them 
better. 

Certification Requirements: There is about as 
much variation in requirements for certification as 
there is among the states requiring certification. In 
some states the school psychology candidate is re- 
quired to have both educational training, plus at 
least one year of teaching experience, and a thor- 
ough background in psychology, plus one year of 
internship. Some states omit the teaching require- 
ment, while others neglect the internship. Certain 
states require a good background in clinical psy- 
chology, while in others the training requirements 
are almost anti-clinical. A master’s degree is a 
general requirement in most states, but some require 
a good deal of course training beyond the master’s 
degree. There are sometimes different levels of 
certification depending on the individual's college 
training and experience. 

In my own state, Ohio, it is technically possible 
for any certified teacher to become a school psy- 
chologist with 20 hours of course work, all of which 
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can be in education or educational psychology 
courses at the graduate level. There is no require- 
ment for basic foundation courses in psychology and 
little emphasis on general principles of learning and 
measurement. 

College Training Programs: The college training 
programs are as varied as the state certification re- 
quirements and are, of course, based on them. 
Colleges may set up programs to meet state mini- 
mum requirements, even offering much of the work 
at the undergraduate level. Other colleges set up 
programs for master’s degree candidates and also 
have more intensified programs for those working 
for the doctorate. 

In Ohio a state-wide group of college trainers of 
school psychologists are attempting to agree on a 
general program, which will require far better train- 
ing than the state certification requires. Although 
agreement has been reached in a number of areas, 
great discrepancies still exist. 

The Use of Psychologists in Public Schools: Per- 
haps the greatest confusion in the field is related to 
the tremendous variety of tasks performed by school 
psychologists. Sometimes he is employed because 
“it’s the thing to do,” or because the state sub- 
sidizes him. Thus, he is “free help” to a school. 
Large numbers of school administrators have little 
or no idea of how to use their psychologist effec- 
tively. Sometimes a well-trained psychologist is used 
only for routine individual testing. In some cases 
he may also be responsible for setting up the school 
system's group testing program. In some school 
systems he may be doing therapy himself, in others 
he just refers children to other agencies. In many 
school systems the psychologist works with only 
elementary school children, in others he works at all 
levels, often cooperating in guidance and related 
functions at the secondary level. 

It is safe to state that the psychologist is seldom 
used to his and the school system's greatest advan- 
tage. 

Thus, help is needed badly, and now! Many 
states without formal certification requirements are 
now getting ready to set up formal standards. 
Necessarily they will look to states already certify- 
ing and to college training programs already in 
existence. They may become utterly confused and 
discouraged by the state of confusion. 

Despite the work being done by the APA Divi- 
sion and other organizations, help is needed if 
school psychology is to become as useful as it can 
be in public education. 


MARVIN POWELL 

Assistant Professor of Education 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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On Counselor “Aids” in Guidance 
To the Editor: 

In these days of great need for more guidance and 
more counselors, one hears of such feeble solutions 
as “increase the number of counselors, appropriate 
more money for institutes to train more counselors, 
provide more clerical help, take “chores” off the 
backs of counselors.” Perhaps these answers are 
not enough. 

The shortage of counselors may be another ex- 
ample of the dilemma found in most professions 
as the rigor of professional training heightens and 
the numbers of people to be served grows faster 
than the number who serve. 

Counselors have found it easy to suggest that 
the other professions train sub-professionals to pro- 
vide more hands for the highly educated profes- 
sionals in the fields of medicine, engineering, etc. 
They have pointed out that there should be various 
levels of responsibility in the medical field, the 
social field, the teaching field, the engineering field, 
to expand the service; but they have been slow to 
see that counseling and guidance also might have 
gradations. If these gradations were described in 
terms of duties and responsibilities plus training 
and ability needed, some solution to the dilemma 
might be initiated. 

These job levels might be described in terms of 
tasks performed. Many of the things counselors are 
doing are of a semi-professional nature and might 
lend themselves to a training program for counselor- 
helpers. Such duties as giving out information about 
individual colleges, helping people find information, 


SUMMER CAMP PLANNED FOR EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 


The second annual summer camp program for children with epilepsy 


distributing College Board Examination schedules 
and information, arranging for tests, and collecting 
the fees do not require advanced degrees yet they 
consume much of the counselor's time. 

Follow-up or follow-through is one of the prime 
factors in the success of a guidance program, yet 
much of the work is pure leg work and checking at 
a very simple level. For example, a teacher reports 
a student unsatisfactory in a history class, the 
teacher and the counselor talk, some ideas for help- 
ing the student learn history are discussed, the 
teacher goes back to his classroom. Without follow- 
up, it is not known whether the methods worked, 
whether the teacher remembered to try the methods, 
or whether the student ever did learn history. It 
is important to student, parent, teacher, and coun- 
selor to know the outcome of a situation like this, 
yet without follow-up, much of this kind of effort 
disappears in thin air. 

Semi-professionals could also make test informa- 
tion available to teachers. There must be an ap- 
palling volume of test scores piled up in the coun- 
selors’ offices of the United States; these scores 
could help teachers if they were made available in 
a form they could use. 


Sapte G. Hiccins 

Director, Student Personnel Services 
Montgomery Junior College 

Takoma Park, Maryland 


ELIZABETH Morrow 
Counselor 

McKinley High School 
Washington, D. C. 


is scheduled to begin June 6, 1960, at the National Children’s Rehabilita- 
tion Center in Leesburg, Virginia. Children between the ages of 7 and 
12, from all parts of the country, are eligible for admission for periods 
ranging from two weeks up to the duration of the summer. Swimming, 
overnight hikes, camp craft, dancing, and art are among the activities 
planned. Fees for the camp program to be held in the foothills of the 


Blue Ridge Mountains are based upon each family’s financial situation. 
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Information for Contributors 


This information is intended to assist 
contributors in the preparation of material 
to be submitted to the Journal and to in- 
form them of the procedure followed in 
considering articles submitted for publica- 
tion. 

The Journal is designed as a publication 
medium for articles dealing with new and 
significant practices in personnel and guid- 
ance work, current problems in the field, 
trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, theory, and research which relates 
to theory or which has promise of practical 
application. Articles in any of these areas 
are appropriate for submission to the Jour- 
nal. 

Clear and concise writing is a critical 
factor in determining acceptability of an 
article. Equally important are proper or- 
ganization and logical development of ideas. 
Persons preparing articles for publication 
frequently find it useful to have their work 
reviewed by a competent person prior to 
submission. Articles reporting research 
should include a statement of the problem, 
description of study population and meth- 
odology, presentation and discussion of 
data, conclusions, and implications for prac- 
tice. 

Length of articles is, of course, related to 
economy, structure and organization, and 
clarity in writing. Probably no article 
should be less than a Journal page in length, 
about 750 words, and few articles should ex- 
ceed 3,000 to 3,500 words. These are gen- 
eral rules, of course, and may not apply in 
individual instances, since a particular ar- 
ticle may be well over 3,500 words and still 
be excellent material for the Journal. 

All manuscripts must be submitted in 
original and one clear carbon. All material 
including title, author’s name, and refer- 
ences must be double-spaced. Standard 
style practice in margination and in or- 
ganization of references should be followed. 
(A convenient reference for many members 
is the American Psychological Association 
Publication Manual.) Footnotes should be 
avoided wherever possible. Articles not ac- 
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cepted for publication will be returned to 
authors, but carbons will be retained by the 
Journal. 

All articles for the Journal should be ad- 
dressed to The Editor, Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C., and will be 
acknowledged upon receipt. Following 
preliminary review by the Editor, articles 
will be sent to Journal Reviewers, generally 
members of the Editorial Board, although 
in special instances, the services of consult- 
ants other than Editorial Board members, 
will be secured. As is inevitable, this proc- 
ess takes time. 

Articles not accepted after review will be 
returned for revision or rejected as un- 
acceptable for the Journal. Suggestions for 
revision may present technical considera- 
tions or may refer to the need for change in 
structure, extensive editing, or condensa- 
tion of excessively long manuscripts. Minor 
changes in expression or form are made 
by the Editor without consulting the author. 
In returning articles as unacceptable, the 
author will be given the reasons, as specifi- 
cally as possible, for such action. Experi- 
ence reveals that, generally, 6 weeks to 2 
months may elapse between acknowledge- 
ment of receipt of article and notification 
concerning its disposition. An additional 
3 to 4 months must be expected to elapse 
between notification of acceptance of article 
and its appearance in print. This publica- 
tion lag is a result of the need to prepare 
issues considerably in advance, and to main- 
tain balance of articles within an issue. 

Proofs of articles accepted for publica- 
tion are sent to authors approximately 6 
weeks prior to appearance of the article in 
the Journal and must be returned promptly. 
Changes in galleys not due to printer's error 
should be avoided if at all possible. Cost 
of such changes are charged to the author. 

Each author is furnished five copies of 
the issue of the Journal in which his article 
appears. Reprints are available at cost. A 
schedule of such costs is sent to the author 
with his proofs.—Ed. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


by 
George Strauss, University of Buffalo 
and 


Leonard Sayles, Columbia University 


Personnel Administration is an analytical rather than descriptive study 
of actual difficulties arising in a functioning business organization. It 
prepares the student for the many complex and critical problems arising 
from day to day in management. This study presents a discussion of the 
larger, more pressing problems of the working organization: the in- 
dividual vs. the organization; manipulation; the nature and role of 
groups such as the union; and how much “human relations’. It also 
offers problem-solving programs which can be put to use effectively, 
dealing with the operation of an incentive plan, the development of 


safety programs, and time and motion study. 


The examples used are those the student would face in his contact 
with management and personnel, and have been chosen from actual 
situations arising in real organizations. The authors have accepted 
criticisms from both students and management in preparing the ma- 
terial. The parts and chapters are integrated in logical sequence so 
that the student is aware of the relationships between various problems 
and solutions. He is spared the task of memorizing irrelevant lists and 


tables, and thus may concentrate on the “how” and “why” of business. 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


10,000 Carers, by Robert L. Thorndike 
& Elizabeth Hagen. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1959. 346 pp. $8.50. 


= AUTHORS undertook a utilization of 
comprehensive test data gathered in the 
selection of applicants for Aviation Cadet 
training in the Army Air Force in World 
War II. They attempted a 12-13-years 
later follow-up of 17,000 men tested in 
1943, using a one-page questionnaire re- 
garding educational and vocational history 
plus a few questions designed as a rough- 
gauge attempt to get at occupational suc- 
cess. The book presents in a methodical 
and fully detailed fashion the plan of the 
study, the techniques used in gathering 
follow-up data, and analysis of results. Be- 
cause the data are so comprehensive, their 
handling and presentation constitute a diffi- 
cult task. The plan of the volume, while 

destrian and repetitive, achieves its ob- 
jective of clarity. It enables the reader to 
gain an overview in Part I, an amplification 
in Part II, and to use for reference purposes 
Part III, the substance of the book, which 
describes in detail the relationship of mili- 
tary test and biographical data to subse- 
quent occupations, providing ability pat- 
terns for a diversity of occupations. 

The authors, I suppose, are to be con- 
gratulated for their thriftiness in utilizing 
existing data and energy in conceiving and 
undertaking this study. It seems most un- 
fortunate that such an enormous amount of 
effort, and such well-thought-out effort, 
should have gone into the use of data so 
poorly adapted to the authors’ purpose. 
It is this economical attempt to force data 
gathered for a totally different purpose into 
a long-range predictive study which largely 
invalidates the results here and predicates 
unjustifiable conclusions. The authors very 
openly present the limitations of the study 
as they see them: An initially highly se- 
lected population—both for general level of 
ability and an undeterminable factor of 
inclination; tests designed for a different 

urpose; sampling biases in obtaining 
ollow-up information; and especially the 
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deficiencies in information obtained (1) 
basic to occupational classification and (2) 
for developing criteria for occupational 
success. There is a major limitation un- 
acknowledged by the authors. It is highly 
questionable whether the tests subsumed 
under the heading “General Intellectual” 
justify this designation. The tests them- 
selves are Reading Comprehension (“It was 
made up of six passages dealing, respec- 
tively, with [1] power gun turrets, [2] air- 
plane propellers, [3] the mercator projec- 
tion, [4] celestial navigation, [5] drift of 
projectiles, [6] carburetor icing.”), Mathe- 
matics (arithmetic, algebra, and trigonom- 
etry), and Arithmetic Reasoning (“arith- 
metic word-problems of the sort that are 
common in sub-tests of both scholastic apti- 
tude and school achievement problems.”). 

With the heavy loading of achievement 
and quantitative thinking, it turns out, for 
example, that lawyers are very inferior in- 
tellectually to engineers and accountants. 
The patterns are, therefore, greatly mis- 
leading for this component of intellectual 
capacity, conceded by the authors to be the 
major one. To a lesser extent and vari- 
ably, this is true for some others. 

The question which has been raised by 
this book of the validity of tests as pre- 
dictors of vocational careers is not answered 
by it, both because of the special nature 
of the capacity tests themselves, but even 
more importantly by the omission of tests 
representing non-intellective factors. Non- 
intellective factors are becoming recognized 
as central to occupational choice and suc- 
cess. A few biographical items were avail- 
able, but were inadequate for this purpose. 
Nor in this study is light thrown upon the 
question of prediction of success in an 
occupation by tests. Its chief value, per- 
haps, is reinforcement of the work of Viteles 
and the USES, establishing that occupa- 
tions do differ in patterns of abilities re- 
quired. An important finding is that, 
broadly, most of the group patterns and 
profiles are consistent with a priori pre- 
dictions. There is, as well, the suggestion 
that men affiliating themselves with an oc- 
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cupation have both positive and negative 
degrees of traits. 

Regretfully, one must conclude that this 
is a book which has negative value for 
counselors. Should they base their pre- 
dictions for individuals upon the patterning 
of these data and their interpretation, they 
would be doing their counselees a dis- 
service. Nor should they feel discouraged 
with the use of aptitude and psychological 
tests in counseling because of the absence 
of definitive results in this study.—BARBARA 
A. Kirk, Manager, Counseling Center, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 
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Mopvern MetTHops IN ELEMENTARY Epu- 
CATION, by Merle M. Ohlsen. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1959. 676 pp. $5.75. 


T= CONTENTS of this book are largely 
based on information resulting from an 
extensive survey conducted among several 
thousand classroom teachers. It follows 
then that problems identified are real and 
that the techniques offered for handling the 
problems have been thoroughly pre-tested. 
Fourteen expert and experienced authors 
combined their efforts to make this book 
ee practical and realistic. The 

ibliography accompanying each charter is 
annotated and therefore helpful to anyone 
desiring to pursue a topic in more detail. 

The learner-centered teaching point of 
view, which is consistently woven into the 
entire content of the book, provides both 
the beginning and the experienced teacher 
with an approach to classroom problems 
that is consistent with accepted theory and 
practical classroom procedure. 

The importance of human relations as 
a factor in determining the effectiveness of 
learning is stressed again and again. Class- 
room climate (atmosphere) as a factor in 
learning is given some specific treatment in 
both the chapter on music and exceptional 
children. Sociometric techniques as a 
source of information about interpersonal 
relations is described in detail. However 
the limitations inherent in the sociogram, 
especially for the beginning teacher, some- 
how failed to find a place in these pages. 

Many teachers who have anxieties about 
dealing with emotionaily disturbed children 
will find real help in this book. The ques- 
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tions of identification, expectations, and 
everyday management are answered and 
should serve to reassure any teacher who 
finds much of the literature in this field 
confusing 

That part of the book which is concerned 
with specific subject matter fields is con- 
cise and practical. It is stimulating even 
to a specialist in elementary education be- 
cause it raises questions about certain time- 
honored practices. Here are some of the 
areas questioned. The frequency of usage 
of words in a writing vocabulary may not 
be a reliable basis for determining either its 
grade placement or importance in a spell- 
ing word list. The efficiency of learning a 
foreign language may not be in favor of 
young pupils. The study of grammar may 
not contribute much to correct usage among 
elementary school pupils. The importance 
often attached to correct forms in hand- 
writing may be somewhat overdone. 

The chapter on arithmetic should prove 
particularly helpful to teachers. Without 
resorting to formal identification, the mean- 
ing theory of arithmetic is expanded to in- 
clude what is often known as the concrete 
approach because it is teaching in terms of 
real and material objects. The splints in 
the chart pockets for learning place values 
and the fraction board are two examples. 

Science instruction is given a very sen- 
sible treatment. The writer evidences inter- 
est in developing sound and lasting motiva- 
tions for things scientific rather than in 
creating child prodigies for quiz programs. 
The subject matter is canted as the means 
of attaining certain goals or thought pat- 
terns and attitudes which should carry over 
into other subject areas. 

Among the unexpected problems faced by 
some beginning teachers is that of what to 
do with pupils of high or low intelligence. 
Practical suggestions are given for adapting 
the program of a class of a wide range of 
intellectual ability to the needs of the slow 
learner. The point of view of the book is 
that learning and the rate of learning are 
individual matters; the translation of this 
point of view into practical suggestions 
applying to everyday classroom management 
should make welcome reading to many 
teachers who find both slow learners and 
gifted children a problem. 

The problems associated with gifted and 
talented children come in for some concen- 
trated treatment near the end of the book. 
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Several paragraphs devoted to these pupils 

recede this special section. Early in the 
moray he author suggests using these chil- 
dren in a structure involving pupil partici- 
pation in teaching. In the chapter on 
music, special reference is made to indi- 
viduals talented in music. This would seem 
to carry with it the wholesome implication 
that there is a destiny for gifted and 
talented pupils in other fields than mathe- 
matics and science. 

This book contains a wealth of useful 
and stimulating information.—Kar. E. Gay- 
toro, Principal, Brighton School, Seattle 
Public Schools, Seattle, Washington. 


KNOWLEDGE Is Nor ENouGH, VIEWS ON 
HiGHER Epucation, by Samuel B. Gould. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 
1959. 232 pp. $3.50. 


| be BOOK contains 15 convocation ad- 
dresses to students in Antioch College. 
Employing a highly personalized style, 
beautifully illustrative of his point of view, 
President Gould argues persuasively for 
liberal arts as the foundation of collegiate 
education. But the essays are no bigoted 
and parochial assertion of their superiority 
over other subject matter. They are, rather, 
an expression of a high-minded conviction 
that collegiate learning should bring forth 
the full potentiality of a student. The de- 
lightful experience of reading these chal- 
lenging expressions of a pervasive philo- 
sophic point of view reminds one of Presi- 
dent Pusy’s statement that the college edu- 
cation helps young persons to develop “be- 
yond competence into full humanity.” 
The essential conviction of this author is 
expressed in the following quotation: 


“Humane learning is the clarion call of the fu- 
ture, and higher education must heed this call if 
it is to fulfill the promise of the new revolutions 
in culture and in education. To achieve humane 
learning, we must have colleges and universities 
devoted to the man and not merely to the mate- 
rials with which he works. We must have insti- 
tutions which will hunger after the answers to 
the Socratic questions of life, the truly crucial 
questions which are again and again what is good 
and true and beautiful and just and pious. The 
answers come, as far as it is humanly possible 
for them to come, from a devotion to the humani- 
ties as the core of education. Out of such an- 


swers develop the quality and pattern of man’s 
life and his dignity as a human being” (p. 104). 


The stimulating reading of these essays 
served this reviewer as a reorientation to 
the essential purposes of education as an 
instrumentality for rich human develop- 
ment. And while President Gould was 
directing his remarks to students in their 
efforts to achieve full development, he was 
also uttering wise conclusions which have 
full relevance for personnel work and which 
can infuse new meaning into our service- 
relationships with student clientele. One 
hopes that an equally persuasive prophet 
will someday apply the Socratic and hu- 
mane apprvach to our function in higher 
education in a sympathetic and penetrating 
evaluation of the methods we use in liber- 
ating the full potentiality of students. 

In counseling, since 1909, we seem to 
have stalled at the level of identifying job 
(work) and school capacities and compe- 
tencies in our student clientele. It is now 
clear that we can also profitably learn from 
humanists of Gould's imaginative capacity 
possible additional methods and roles that 
will motivate us, as well as our students, 
beyond competencies into full humanity.— 
E. G. WituiaMson, Dean of Students, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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Tensions Our CHILpREN Live WITH: 
Stories FOR Discussion, by Dorothy T. 
Spoerl (Ed.). Boston: Beacon Press, 
1959. 232 pp. $3.50. 


A: THE TITLE states, the purpose of this 
book is to present stories for discus- 
sion, primarily in grades three to six. Each 
story ends with the problem unsolved, thus 
inviting discussion of such questions as: 
How did feel? How would you 
have felt? What happened next? What 
would you have done? Why did—___—act 
as he did? Why wouldn’t ____ ’s mother 
let her go to the party? Do you think 
people really are like that? Do these prob- 
lems exist in your neighborhood? Act ou! 
the rest of the story. 

The stories are grouped under seven 
main headings all with a social emphasis 
such as understanding others, especially 
those who are different—the handicapped, 
or those not accepted by the group for 
some reason. Ethical issues and community 
problems are featured more than personal 
problems in a narrow sense. 
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Six of the eight authors have a back- 
ground in religious education, which is 

uite evident in most of the stories. On 
de whole, the stories seem more 1aoral than 
psychological in emphasis. Those that deal 
with mental hygiene problems such as the 
father who has been sent to a mental hos- 

ital and an old lady who is “sick in the 
read” would, as the authors suggest, be 
difficult for a teacher to discuss with ele- 
mentary school children. 

The situations presented in the stories 
are, for the most part, realistic, especially 
for rural and small town children. They 
deal with incidents of concern to children 
of this age, who are usually more interested 
in the overt behavior than in the psycho- 
logical motivation. It would be interesting 
to compare these stories with the approach 
to understanding the causes of behavior 
which Ralph Ojemann has developed over 
a period of years. 

Like other material of this kind, its ef- 
fectiveness depends a great deal on the dis- 
cussion leader. Although the introductory 
chapter gives briefly some suggestions as 
to when and how to use the stories, a more 


detailed teacher's manual giving excerpts 
from skilfully led discussions would be 
helpful. 

The title Tensions Our Children Live 
With implies a deeper psycholog.cal level 
than that represented in the stories them- 
selves or appropriate to the age of the 
children for whom the book is intended. 
Discussed as “techniques of living,” the 
stories should contribute to happier human 
relations and ability to “live with our ten- 
sions” and make them work for us.—RuTH 
STRANG, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


MENTAL SUBNORMALITY, BIOLOGICAL, Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL, AND CULTURAL Factors, by 
Richard L. Masland, Seymour B. Sarason, 
& Thomas Gladwin. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1959. 442 pp. $6.75. 


| f= Is A CAREFUL effort to make a compre- 
hensive survey of the status of scientific 
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knowledge in several areas of mental re- 
tardation. Dr. Masland was the first to be 
commissioned and devoted his efforts to 
the biological-medical phases. Soon after, 
in recognition of the need for the psycho- 
logical-anthropological approach, Dr. Sara- 
son and Dr. Gladwin were engaged. The 
“ultimate objective is to provide a sound 
basis upon which a program of research may 
be developed.” The background for the 
separate reports is broad—the literature on 
mental retardation in the light of current 
biological-medical and cultural-psychologi- 
cal research. The authors pursue their ob- 
jectives with thoroughness and appropriate 
enthusiasm and convey to the readers the 
rich possibilities for future research. They 
make it clear that sound investigation of 
retardation will benefit science in general, 
and vice versa. 

Although the biological survey is not 
within the purview of this review per se, 
the competence of Dr. Masland is well 
recognized. His report is required reading 
for all who work in any phase of mental 
retardation, especially so for the counselor 
of the retarded and their families. Evi- 
dence is offered to show that pre-natal in- 
fluences are far more extensive than gen- 
erally supposed, that the foetus is far from 
being the well-protected growing organism 
that we were made to believe in most uni- 
versity courses of less than a decade ago, 
and that “the modification of the stressful 
features of our environment, in the broad- 
est sense of the word, may be an entirely 
proper and effective means of dealing with 
many genetic disorders.” 

Although an anthropologist and psycholo- 
gist wrote the second section, the writing 
and logical presentation are well blended. 
The main direction of the report is to show 
that a clear demarcation between mental 
retardation and normal mental functioning 
is not currently possible. The writers 
heavily underscore the point that cultural 
factors are responsible for a heightened 
recognition of retardation in our country. 
Moreover, the peak prevalence of retarda- 
tion in the early adolescent years is ascribed 
to the emphasis on school achievement, 
with its matrix in middle-class values both 
in teaching and learning. There is much 
food for thought and research in the fact 
that many of those who are labeled as re- 
tarded in adolescence pass from the school 
to an adult status with evidence in a ma- 
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jority of cases of self-supporting and accept- 
able social roles. 

As one would expect, the authors devote 
the greatest part of the second report to 
tested intelligence. The theoretical as- 
sumptions and composition of intelligence 
tests are scrutinized in detail. The absence 
of suitable tests for measuring non-scholastic 
problem-solving behavior is given promi- 
nent attention. The authors conclude that 
“. . . the continued use of conventional 
tests and test scores in practice and research 
is likely to be, at best, non-productive.” 

The authors have succeeded in their ob- 
jective to lay a sound basis for future re- 
search and to convey this message in terms 
that should invite the applied efforts of the 
scientist. There are problems worthy 
of investigation in any section of the book. 
The authors offer no hypotheses of daring 
possibilities but rather state “One cannot 
escape the conclusion that progress in the 
program for the prevention of mental re- 
tardation will take place by small advances 
along a broad front.”—SaLvaTore G. Dt- 
MicHaEL, Regional Representative, U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, — 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
New York City. 


PsYCHOLOGY: UNDERSTANDING HUMAN 
Benavior, by Aaron Q. Sartain, Alvin J. 
North, Jack R. Strange, & Harold M. 
Chapman. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1958. 413 pp. $6.00. 


the market, one of the most difficult 
tasks for the instructor in a general psy- 
chology course is the selection of the most 
appropriate text. He may choose a general 
survey text, a book of readings, or, all too 
infrequently, an attempt at a systematic 


Wi THE HEAVY downpour of books on 


approach. The text by Sartain, North, 
Strange, and Chapman clearly falls within 
the first category. 

The authors, all of whom have had ex- 
tensive experience in various fields of ap- 
lied psychology, state that they “have 
ocused attention on material that is prac- 
tical and useful to the general student” and 
that “emphasis has been (placed) on under- 
standing everyday human behavior” with 
minor emphasis on abnormal and bizarre 
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forms of behavior. This they have con- 
sistently done. Topics such as psycho- 
therapy and projective techniques, which 
are frequently included in introductory 
tests because of their interest to students, 
are only briefly mentioned. Also, in con- 
trast to the usual text, a half-dozen chapters 
are devoted to normal social behavior. 

The 19 chapters cover the topics tradi- 
tionally considered in introductory texts— 
motivation, emotion, physiological factors 
in behavior, the senses, perception, learn- 
ing, and thinking. However, the authors 
devote over half of the book to the social 
and applied areas of psychology, covering 
the self, personality, cultural influences on 
personality, attitudes and beliefs, roles and 
social behavior, individual differences, eval- 
uation, and social relationships. There are 
also the usual glossary and interpolated ex- 
periments. 

The important question to be asked about 
a text of this nature is how it compares with 
other books addressed to the same audience. 
It is as easy to read as any introductory text. 
Certainly the authors give more coverage 
to the applied areas of psychology and to 
normal behavior than do other texts. The 
content, however, seems somewhat thin with 
easy answers and broad generalizations often 
occurring. The content is further weakened 
by the relatively short length of the book. 

Several minor shortcomings are apparent. 
The illustrations are crude to the point of 
distraction. The authors have a tendency to 
substitute their own vocabulary for more 
widely used and commonly accepted terms. 
For example, the self-concept becomes the 
“self-picture,” a negatively accelerated curve 
is a “curve of decreasing returns,” and the 
leniency error in ratings is the “generosity 
error.” Finally, there should be better co- 
ordination between the figures and the text 
material. In summary, the present text is 
distinctly weaker than several others (e.g., 
Hilgard, Morgan) for use in a course that 
is preparatory to further work in the field. 
For a survey course designed for the non- 
major or for the instructor who wants to 
emphasize normal behavior and practical 
applications, the text will be appropriate, 
informative, and interesting. In these latter 
situations it should find wide usage.—Frep- 
ERICK G. Brown, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology and Assistant Director, University 
Testing and Counseling Services, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 
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AUTOMATION CYBERNETICS AND SOCIETY, 
by F. H. George. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., 1959. 282 pp. $12.00. 


| VOLUME truly represents :an ambi- 
tious project. It takes for its scope most 
of the subject matter which can properly be 
subsumed under the categories of “cyber- 
netics and automation” and “operational 
research and automation.” Within the first 
of these categories, the author discusses such 
topics as communication theory, logical ma- 
chines, servo-systems, learning in machines, 
and the relation of cybernetics to psychology 
and physiology. Within the second cate- 
gory, he has collated a series of topics such 
as the impact of operational research upon 
social control, the coming of the automatic 
factory, and the future of civilization under 
automation. His discussion of the role of 
the psychologist in an age of automation 
stresses the importance of understanding 
social psychology in terms of the matlie- 
matical model, the use of statistical de- 
sign, the concepts of information and learn- 
ing theory, and the methods and problems 
in the field of man-machine relationships. 
In this latter area the author emphasizes 
the contribution of the experimental psy- 
chologist. 

George takes particular pains to empha- 
size the effects of the automatic factory 
upon modern, industrial behavior. He 
points out that the fully automatic fac- 
tory must satisfy five conditions, namely, all 
production and inspection processes, all 
storage and withdrawal of materials, all 
assembly, and all control operations, which 
must be fully automatic. Several factories 
in various industries, both here and abroad, 
are nearly completely automatic today. It 
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is, however, in his discussion of the future 
of civilization, under automation, that the 
author attempts to draw together the 
threads of all previous topics. He recog- 
nizes the dislocations to society which auto- 
mation threatens and the extensive unem- 
ployment, the many forms of intellectual 
standardization, and the varieties of aliena- 
tion which are likely to result. These 
warnings have been stressed in a vast, criti- 
cal literature and are mentioned by the 
author with little discussion. Having ac- 
knowledged the social perils which auto- 
mation could bring in its wake, George 
passes on to the more glowing possibilities 
of automation and cybernetics in remolding 
man and society. In one breath he talks 
about “stamping in” and “stamping out” 
by conditioning techniques the attitudes 
and values which the ghanele society of 
the future presumably requires; in the next 
breath he calls for a vague “new liberalism” 
needed by a cybernetic society, the content 
of which is never discussed at all. 

George's volume is meaty and erudite but 
lacks depth along the plane of social anal- 
ysis. This results from an almost complete 
indifference to the ability of modern, power 
structures to direct science and cybernetics 


to their own ends which may reflect neither 
the old liberalism nor any new liberalism 


of cybernetic vintage. The author fails to 
see, as Bertrand Russell so clearly does, that 
questions of value and morality will be 
more basic to the coming cybernetic society 
than accurate descriptions of its probable 
impact on man, given the present Western 
outlook and temper. George appears to 
be more concerned with the future utiliza- 
tion of science and technology and with ‘lie 
creation of new consumer needs and the 
dissolution of old ones. His recognition of 
the drastic way in which science and tech- 
nology are revamping the content of edu- 
cation, the function of art, the role of re- 
ligion, and the meaning of individuality 
is all to the good, even though these matters 
are scantily treated. The author’s en- 
thusiasm is kindled throughout by the con- 
viction that all will be well with society if 
only scientific method is given more of a 
free hand, but it does not take sufficient 
stock of the fact that the social abuse or 
misuse of that method can lead to an ant- 
heap society, so that questions of value must 
be met honestly before we can reap the 
benefits of the cybernetic harvest ahead. 
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This area, the prediction and projection 
of the social results of science, is the area 
which most cautious writers avoid since it 
is subject to the most vagaries and possi- 
bilities for error and cannot be properly 
treated without a profound feeling for ques- 
tions of value and morality in a philosophi- 
cal sense or questions of religion and human 
compassion in an existentialist sense. This 
is the area which the cautious, behavioral 
scientist leaves to the literary beatniks and 
the angry, young men, on the unsophisti- 
cated level, and to the murky analysis of 
philosophical existentialists at higher, in- 
tellectual levels. Questions of value and 
morality aside, however, prediction and ex- 
trapolation of the effects of science and 
scientific method can, themselves, become 
a science the first outlines of which have 
begun to appear in the writings of Richard 
L. Meier. George seems to be completely 
unacquainted with the methodologies 
worked out by Meier for this task. 

On one matter the author may be pro- 
foundly correct. The interrelations of cy- 
bernetics, automation, and their derivatives 
in human engineering, on the one hand, 
and the human condition, on the other, 
probably do constitute “the most important 
single subject of this century.” His treat- 
ment, even when brief, is intelligent, well 
informed, and certainly well intentioned. 
It does not, however, begin to do justice 
to the emergent, social forms being created 
by automation and cybernetics nor to the 
profound and eternal questions concerning 
man’s relation to nature, to himself, and 
to other men, which his artifacts often 
thrust upon him. It is these latter rela- 
tionships which are not brought into con- 
nection with the effects of automation and 
cybernetics. The demands of our current 
fun morality, of our need to deal with 
political threats to our way of life, and 
our concern with the pressure of popula- 
tions upon resources force both the lay- 
man and professional behavioral scientist 
to shelve a systematic and scientific treat- 
ment, as well as a humane one, of these 
issues. Sooner or later they will become 
the focus of direct attention by behavioral 
scientists of good will. When this happens 
let us hope society will not have passed 
what the traditional, Hellenic-Hebraic out- 
look would define as a point of no return. 
—Henry Wintnurop, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, University of Wichita, Kansas. 
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Rand M¢Nally Textbooks in Education 


GUIDANCE: A DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH 


by HERMAN J. PETERS, The Ohio State University 
and GAIL F. FARWELL, University of Wisconsin 


Here is a basic text which relates guidance to instruction and administration 
as well as to the environment of the child, the school, and especially the class- 
room teacher. The principles and practices of guidance are illustrated by 
many examples of functions that classroom teachers can perform in relation 
to preparation and work situations and to the primary and secondary re- 
sponsibilities of teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

1959 507 pages 6 x 9 inches $6.00 list 


GUIDANCE READINGS FOR COUNSELORS 


Edited by GAIL F. FARWELL, University of Wisconsin 
and HERMAN J. PETERS, The Ohio State University 


These 84 carefully selected readings in guidance should greatly broaden the 
professional outlook of those counselors and counselor educators who do 
not have easy access to a wide variety of periodicals. Each of the 10 chapters 
offers many views in and approaches to a different aspect of guidance. The 
historical perspective, the base for guidance and counseling, approaches for 
helping others, and the need for research and increased professionalization 
are among the topics covered. 

Spring 1960 c. 700 pages 6 x 9 inches $7.50 probable list 


THE INFORMATION SERVICE IN GUIDANCE: 
OCCUPATIONAL, EDUCATIONAL, SOC. 


by WILLA NORRIS, Michigan State University 
FRANKLIN R. ZERAN, Oregon State College 
and RAYMOND W. HATCH, Michigan State University 


Both a text for courses in occupational and educational information and a 
resource book to aid school staffs in performing their guidance responsibili- 
ties, this volume emphasizes the information service as such, rather than the 
information alone. The majority of chapters are devoted to occupational 
and educational information, but those on social information are a unique 
contribution. 

Spring 1960 650 Pages 6 x 9 inches $6.75 probable list 


College Department 

RAND MCNALLY 

: P. O. Box 7600 Chicago 80, Illinois 


April, 1960 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Understanding Troubled Workers 


Troubled People on the Job, 1959. Men- 
tal Health Materials Center, 104 East 25th 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 30 pp. $.50 ($.30 
for 100-499 copies). 


This brochure was prepared by the American 
Psychiatric Association’s Committee on Occupational 
Psychiatry. The material is particularly addressed 
to supervisors in business and industry with the view 
toward enabling them to deal more understandingly 
and effectively with workers manifesting emotional 
disturbances of whatever kind. The treatment is of 
necessity a brief one as it touches on such topics as 
mental illness, neurosis, techniques of helping, signs 
of disturbance, where to go for expert guidance, the 
supervisor's role, people who don't want help, hu- 
man relations, etc., all in the matter of 30 pages. 
The one notable gap in the presentation hinges 
upon the separation of “troubles” of individuals at 
work from the context of their work and the ap- 
Sa. of their own characteristics for the 

inds of job settings and occupational demands to 
which they are exposed. In short, inclusion of vo- 
cationally oriented appraisal and vocational counsel- 
ing as one means of Scteien would present a more 
comprehensive view of worker problems in the 
present day world of work. 

The advice is presented in a clear and readable 
manner with a pes emphasis upon removing 
the mystery and stigma of emotional disturbance. 
1 would expect this brochure to make a valuable 
contribution to in-service training of business and 
industrial personnel, particularly at the supervisory 
level and particularly if the material is used by per- 
sons recognizing the above limitation. 


Occupational Literature Listing Updated 


NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupa- 
tional Literature, 1959 Revision. From 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, 1605 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 99 pp. $1.00. 


NVGA's Guidance Information Review Service 
Committee first published an edition of this bibli- 
ography in 1956. Since that time, changing Com- 
mittee staffs have continued to review and evalu- 
ate occupational literature. The 1959 edition in- 
cludes listings from the original 1956 edition, plus 
those materials listed since then in the Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly. 

For those readers not acquainted with these 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 


bibliographies, a word of introduction as to their 
purposes. Briefly, the bibliographies are a con- 
venient reference source of occupational information, 
but more importantly, the materials have been 
evaluated and the Committee evaluation of each 
listing is given in terms of its adherence to NVGA 
standards for occupational information. “Highly 
recommended,” “recommended,” and “useful” are 
the three types cf evaluation employed. In addi- 
tion to the above purposes, the very existence of 
ublic evaluative action taken toward occupational 
information materials is designed to —— up- 
grading of future occupational information by its 
authors and publishers. 

The Committee also classifies each listing by type 
of publication. The 14 category classification in- 
cludes career fiction, biography, occupational mono- 
graph, occupational brief, occupational abstract, 
occupational guide, job series, business and indus- 
trial descriptive literature, occupational or industrial 
description, recruitment literature, poster or chart, 
article or reprint, community survey or economic re- 

rt, plus an “other” category for the material which 
inevitably fits none of the above. 

Arrangement of the material is primarily alpha- 
betical (accounting, acting, etc.), with subject head- 
ings adopted from the Bennett Occupational Filing 
Plan. Following the last general occupational cate- 
gory (youth work), there are 10 pages devoted to 
general information categories including such head- 
ings as applications, civil service, jobs for handi- 
capped, scholarships, school subjects and jobs, and 
the like. The bibliography concludes with a 
ang ed index and a reprint of the “Standards 
or Use in Preparing and Evaluating Occupational 
Literature.” 

In summary, this listing is an excellently presented 
project of real value to the profession. One would 
expect these bibliographies to be serving many pur- 
poses among professional workers. Perhaps in the 
near future some attempt should be made to de- 
termine the impact of the Committee's efforts. 


Retailing Careers for Women 


Careers for Women in Retailing, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin 271, 1959. U.S. 
Department of Labor. GPO, Washington 
25, D.C. 52 pp. $.25. 


As the second largest industry in the country, re- 
tailing represents a large and increasing source of 
employment opportunities for women. Over eight 
million persons are employed in the field with over 
one million employed in department and specialty 
stores. The majority of the one million are women. 
The bulletin concentrates on department and 
specialty store characteristics and. opportunities 
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artly because of the loading of women in the field, 
bat also because the field is one which encourages 
women to seek advancement and offers women ac- 
ceptance and. recognition at the executive level. 
e bulletin consists of four parts, plus an ap- 
dix. The first part gives an overview of the re- 
tailing industry, outlook for sales, automation, em- 
loyment trends, and entry job opportunities. Also 
included are higher level positions for women 
(women make up 25 per cent of store buyers and de- 
partment heads and almost — cent of store floor- 
men and floor managers) and the typical earnings 
and working conditions. 

Part Two describes careers in six fields within 
department and specialty stores. These include 
merchandising, personnel, sales promotion, financial 
control, store operations, and top management. 
This part comprises about half the bulletin so that 
fairly extensive coverage is offered for a number of 
the career positions. For example, nine different 
jobs in merchandising are described, as well as 
typical entry jobs for advancement into the de- 
scribed positions. The positions include merchan- 
dise manager, buyer or department head, central 
and resident buying, assistant buyers, head of stock, 
fashion coordinator, comparison shopping manager, 
aisle center manager, and unit control department 
manager. 

Part Three covers women as owners of small 
stores, and Part Four focuses attention upon the job 
applicant—personal qualities needed, educational 
requirements, and entry opportunities. The entry 
opportunities are discussed from the point of view of 
a high school graduate, a college graduate, and a 
mature woman. 

The appendix provides the needed supplementary 
list of more detailed occupational information and 
a roster of higher educational institutions offering 
schools or specialized training programs in re- 
tailing. 

In summary, this bulletin is a concise overview 
of retailing in general—one which is not so extensive 
but which the interested individual can read in a 
short period of time and can use as a basis for 
selecting and considering more delimited and de- 
tailed occupational information. 


Labor Laws and the Young Worker 


t 


Some Facts for Young Workers about 
Work and Labor Laws, Bulletin 208, 1959. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. GPO, Washington 25, D. C. 
21 pp. $.15. 

Child Labor Laws for Youth Placement 
Workers, Bulletin 202, 1959. Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor. GPO Washington 25, D.C. 18 pp. 
$.15. 


These two recent publications of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics will of interest to certain coun- 
selors, teachers, school administrators, business and 
industrial personnel workers, and particularly to 
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young workers or prospective workers. The first 
publication explains the regulatory laws that apply 
to youths entering the world of work and touches 
upon what employers will expect of them. The 
material is directed at the young worker. Con- 
tents are about evenly divided into two parts. The 
first part, devoted to “You and Work,” includes brief 
descriptions of the differences between school and 
job environments, military obligations, union par- 
ticipation, and the like. The second part gives 
brief treatment to child labor laws and to labor 
laws generally (i.¢., minimum wage laws, vocational 
rehabilitation, social security, etc.). Strangely 
enough, sections on state employment offices and 
private employment services are subsumed under 
this second part whereas they would serve a clearer 
purpose of the youthful reader if they had been 
separately sectioned as resources in seeking work. 

The second publication is directed to placement 
workers. Knowledge of child labor laws is par- 
ticularly important to placement workers in that 
more regulations govern the employment of young 
workers than of adults. The pamphlet presents a 
brief history of the development of child labor 
regulations starting with an 1830 Connecticut law 
requiring mill owners to teach the three R's to 
children working in their mills. The Public Con- 
tract Act and the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act are outlined including mini- 
mum wages for work during school hours, at other 
times, for hazardous occupations, etc. These points 
are elaborated as are the means of enforcement of 
these enactments. The need for state laws to 
supplement existing child labor provisions of the 
federal acts is made quite clear as the federal acts 
offer limited coverage of occupations (those engaged 
in interstate commerce), and there are no federal 
laws regulating the hours worked by 16 and 17 year 
old minors. That is, federal law sets minimum age 
limits of 16 for general employment and 18 for 
hazardous occupations. State laws must provide any 
protection of such youthful workers beyond these 
minimum conditions. 

The Department of Labor has learned that some 
employers are unwilling to hire teenagers due to 
uncertainty of the laws applying to their employ- 
ment. The above bulletins, particularly the second, 
should serve as convenient resources for enhancin 
the development of job opportunities and of wor 
experience school programs. 
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Association Activities 


Schedule of 1960-1961 Regular Session National Defense 
Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes 


O' INTEREST to APGA members is the 
announcement of the 22 colleges and 


universities that will conduct regular ses- ~ 


sion National Defense Counseling and 
Guidance Training Institutes during the 
1960-1961 academic year for about 800 sec- 
ondary school teachers preparing to be guid- 
ance counselors. 

A National Defense Counseling and 
Guidance Training Institute is a full-time 
program of high professional quality for 
secondary school counselors or secondary 
school teachers preparing to become second- 
ary school counselors. Conducted by ac- 
credited colleges and universities under con- 
tract with the U.S. Office of Education, these 
institutes enable those enrolled to improve 
their qualifications for and proficiency in 
the identification, counseling, and guidance 
of able secondary school students. Instruc- 
tion in the Institute usually is at the gradu- 
ate level, is available only to those enrolled, 
and is so conducted to accelerate learning 
by enrollees. Each Institute will have a 
particular focus, and some will take more 
advanced students than others. 

Stipends of $75 per week plus $15 per 
week for each dependent for the period of 
attendance at an Institute will be paid by 
institutions conducting an Institute. En- 
rollees from private non-profit secondary 
schools attend the Institutes without charge 
but receive no stipend. The cost of tuition 
and other fees are borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. However, the enrollee will have 
to purchase all textbooks required by the di- 
rector of the Institute, and there is no pro- 
vision for travel allowance. 

Formal application for enrollment should 
be made to the Director of the Institute, and 
not to the U. S. Office of Education. All in- 
quiries concerning application forms and 
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procedures also should be made to the Di- 
rector of the Institute. 

Six of the 22 regular session Institutes will 
be conducted during the full academic year. 
Four of these will enroll students for both 
semesters, and two will enroll one set of stu- 
dents during the first semester and another 
set during the second. The remaining 16 
Institutes will be conducted for less than a 
full academic year and generally for one 
semester only. The Institutes are: 


Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes—Full 
Academic Year 
Atlanta University (Atlanta, Georgia) 
Pennsylvania State University, The (University 
Park, Pennsylvania) 
University of Florida (Gainesville, Florida) 
University of Minnesota (Minneapolis, Minnesota) 
University of Missouri (Columbia, Missouri) 
University of Southern California (Los Angeles, 
California) 
Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes—Less 
Than Full Academic Year 
Arizona State University (Tempe, Arizona) 
Boston University (Boston, Massachusetts) 
College of the City of New York ( New York, New 
York) 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, 
Tennessee) 
Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science (East Lansing, Michigan) 
Ohio State University, The (Columbus, Ohio) 
Oregon State System of Higher Education (Port- 
land, Oregon) 
Purdue University (Lafayette, Indiana) 
San Diego State College (San Diego, California) 
Teachers College, Columbia University (New 
York, New York) 
University of Denver (Denver, Colorado) 
University of Georgia (Athens, Georgia) 
University of North Dakota (Grand Forks, North 
Dakota) 
University of Texas (Austin, Texas) 
University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wisconsin) 
Washington State University (Pullman, Washing- 
ton) 
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Books and pamphlets 
for counselors 


Minnesota Studies 
in Student Personnel Work 


E. G. Williamson, series editor 


Approaches to the Study of Administration in Student Personnel Work 
ediled by Martin L. Snoke. Just Published. Paperbound. $1.50 


Counseling Use of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
by Wilbur L. Layton Paperbound. $1.25 


New Perspectives in Counseling 
edited by Vivian Hewer. Paperbound. $1.50 


Counseling and the College Program 
edited by Ralph F. Berdie Paperbound. $1.50 


A Study of Participation in College Activities 


by E. G. Williamson, W. L. Layton, and M. L. Snoke. Paperbound. $2. 


Selecting and Counseling of Students in Engineering 
ediled by Wilbur L. Layton 


Revised Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 
by D. G. Paterson, C. D. Gerken, and M. E. Hahn. 


Paperbound. $1.75 


Paperbound. 


An MMPI Codebook for Counselors 
by L. E. Drake and E, R. Oetting $3.75 


Voeational Interest Measurement: Theory 
and Practice 


by John GC. Darley and Theda Hagenah $5.00 
Vocational Interests Eighteen Years after 
College 

by Edward K. Strong, Jr. $3.75 
Counseling Points of View 

edited by Willis E. Dugan $1.50 
Guidance Procedures in High School 


by C. G. Wrenn and Willis E. Dugan $1.75 


Order from your bookseller or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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From the Executive Director 


HE TIME for nominations for the 1961 
Election will soon be here. The nomina- 
tion ballots will be sent out before the end 
of April. I mention this because I would 
like through this column to respond to a 
most stimulating letter from an APGA 
member in Kansas. He raised the question 
that so many of us have felt at various times 
but may have hesitated to express, namely, 
how can a member make himself felt 
through our election procedures? This is 
an excellent question. 

When the nomination ballot is received, 
everyone who has a genuine interest in see- 
ing certain members appear on the final 
election ballot should most certainly fill out 
and return a nomination ballot. By doing 
this, a member’s nominee will have a good 
opportunity of appearing on the ballot. 
Frankly, the number of nomination ballots 
received is so small that it is amazing what 
a small number of votes it takes to place a 
person's name on the election ballot. 

We have always had in the APGA presi- 
dency, and in other offices, outstanding 
members who are professionally recognized, 
and certainly our APGA presidents have 
been stalwart statesmen. The Nominating 
Committee of APGA~—and the Divisions 
generally follow the same practice—is re- 
quired to request the two persons who re- 
ceive the highest number of votes on the 
nominating ballot to run on the election 
ticket. If they refuse, the Nominating 
Committee is free to select nominees as it 
wishes. I think you should know that in 
practice, however, the Nominating Commit- 
tee is guided very largely by the nominating 
ballots that have been sent in. The Execu- 
tive Council adopted this procedure by 
which the Nominating Committee has to ask 
the two top nominees to run because the 
Council wanted to assure everyone that his 
vote in the nomination would count. You 
may always be assured that the two persons 
having the largest number of votes on the 
nominating ballot will be asked to run for 
office, assuming that they are eligible, and 
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others who appear on the ballot will also be 
asked to run for offices. The nominations 
therefore do come from the membership. 

The letter from the highly interested 
member in Kansas raises another question 
that should receive an answer. Every 
APGA president has been either a Division 
president shortly before becoming APGA 
president or has held several very promi- 
nent positions in the Association. The 
trend is very strongly toward electing an 
APGA president who formerly has been a 
Division president. 

To a young person interested in his pro- 
fessional association this may seem a long 
distance away, and it probably is, but the 
way by which a person comes to prominence 
in the Association is quite clear. First, a 
member should serve on Divisional and 
APGA committees. The president-elect of 
APGA and of each Division begins making 
his committee appointments by January | 
of the year in which he takes over as presi- 
dent and will have completed most of his 
appointments by convention time. It is a 
good practice to inform the president-elect 
of one’s interests in serving on a committee, 
and it is helpful to the president-elect if 
there can be some indication of the kind of 
committee on which a member wishes to 
serve. 

Having served successfully as a committee 
member, a person is likely to have an op- 
portunity to become a committee chairman. 
This is a normal second step. 

As a member becomes known for his com- 
mittee work, for his participation in the con- 
vention, or for his articles that have been 
published in one of the journals, his name 
is likely to appear on the election ballot as 
a divisional representative to the APGA 
Assembly or as a representative to a Divi- 
sional governing body. Having served in a 
capacity of this nature for two or three years 
and continuing his national as well as local 
Association activities, a member may very 
well expect to run for one of the Divisional 
offices, but usually not for president-elect. 
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After serving in some other elected office, a 
member should be well fitted to run for the 
Divisional president-elect position. 

As president-elect and as president of a 
Division a member wiil serve on the Execu- 
tive Council of APGA. The series of As- 
sociation experiences that he has had, plus 
his active work on the APGA Council, pre- 
pare him for the presidency of APGA if he 
wishes to run. 

This, I hope, will answer the challenging 
letter from our member in Kansas and will 
serve as a suggestion to many of our mem- 
bers who are devoted to the Association and 
who would like to start making their con- 
tributions through the activities and offices 
of APGA.—Artuur A. HitcHcock 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Tue Los ANGELES BraNcH oF NVGA 
visited the System Development Corpora- 
tion of Santa Monica, California, where it 
held its monthly meeting January 16. Dr. 
William Coleman, who is Treasurer of the 
Branch, acted as host to the more than 60 
members in attendance. The visitors were 
taken on a tour of the SAGE computer 
facility and shown a 30-minute film on 
programming. Following the tour the 
members had dinner, and were addressed 
by Dr. Leo G. Reeder, Assistant Professor in 
Public Health and Sociology at UCLA, on 
“Offerings of Anthropology and Sociology 
vo Vocational Guidance.” 


THe Twin Crty VocaTionaAL-GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION met on January 26, 1960, with 
Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Director 
of APGA, as featured speaker. Dr. Hitch- 
cock spoke on “What's Happening Nation- 
ally in Vocational Guidance.” In February 
and March the group held a series of five 
workshop meetings on the topic of interest 
measurements. Speakers included Dr. 
Ralph Berdie, Dr. Kenneth E. Clark, Miss 
Jean Maier, and Dr. John Darley. 


April, 1960 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL COUNSELORS 
AssociaTIon will meet in conjunction with 
the APGA Convention in Philadelphia, 
April 11-14. Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn will ad- 
dress the PSCA special meeting using the 
theme “Some Psychological Considerations 
in Student Personnel Work.” The group 
expects to have their branch charter pre- 
sented to them in Philadelphia. 


Tue Hawau Brancu or APGA held its 
fifth meeting of the school year on January 
18, 1960. A panel moderated by Dr. Arthur 
A. Dole discussed “What's New Along the 
College Admissions Front.” At the Febru- 
ary meeting, a panel discussed “Ethics.” 


THe Onto Councit AMERICAN PERSON- 
NEL AND GUIDANCE AssOcIATION Information 
Service has been very active in keeping mem- 
bers informed as to Ohio benefits under 
Title V of NDEA. This service attempts 
to keep members as well as Congressmen in- 
formed as to present gains and future needs 
of guidance in Ohio. 


WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


Tuomas A. Sprrz, Director, Office of 
Teacher Placement, and BARBARA DENNIS, 
Student Aide, have compiled Opportunities 
in Graduate Study, Research and Teaching 
Throughout the World, A Source Refer- 
ence, which was published November, 1958, 
by the City College of New York. Dr. 
Spitz has also been appointed Executive 
Secretary of the Committee on Graduate 
Aid, the City College of New York. 


T. Lestrm: MacMrrcuett, formerly As- 
sistant to the President of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, is now Director 
of the Western Regional Office, CEEB, 
Palo Alto, California. 


WituaM H. Arkins has left his position 
in Guidance and Personnel at the School of 
Education, Rutgers, the State University, 
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New Brunswick, New Jersey, and has ac- 
cepted an appointment as Professor of Edu- 
cation and Chairman of the Department of 
Personnel and Guidance at the Graduate 
School of Education, Yeshiva University, 
New York City. Dr. Atkins assumed his 
new duties on February 1. 


The Journal is sorry to announce the 
death of Dr. Marvin A. Creecn, Super- 
visor of Guidance Services, Nevada State 
Department of Education, on January 4, 
1960. 


MILTON BERNSTEIN is currently Guidance 
Counselor for the Mechanicsville High 
School and Elementary School in Mechanics- 
ville, New York. 


Newton P. Leonarp, who has served as 
a Consultant for the Aptitude Testing 
Service in Providence, Rhode Island, for 
over 20 years, was appointed Associate Di- 
rector of the Service in December, 1959. 
Mr. Leonard recently retired as Head of 
the Guidance Department, Mount Pleasant 
High School, Providence. 


Even though you have not pre-registered, it’s not too late to 


make plans to attend the 


1960 APGA CONVENTION 


in 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 10-14, 1960 


Just pack your bags (tell the boss you'll be back in a couple 
of days) and come along with the others. 

Housing information will be available at Registration. 

We will have rooms for you. 


Convention Headquarters: The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Sunday Registration: 11:00 AM - 9:00 PM 
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“Previewed your film College Ahead, along 
with our principal and other guidance people 
and we feel that it is an outstanding film, in 
fact, I would say that it is the best that I have 
had the privilege of previewing.’”-—Matthew 
Lunn, Adrian Junior High School, Adrian, 
Michigan. 


“Our Guidance Staff has previewed and eval- 
uated the film, and we think it is an excellent 
guidance film and one which we anticipate 
purchasing.’’—Donald Freed, School District 
of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
‘The film was excellent and very worthwhile. 
We are atte mpting to arrange for its purchase 
Arnold Rist, Tappan Zee High School, 
New York. 
“The film is excellent for educational and vo- 
cational guidance and especially for use with 
Swanson, Evanston, 
Illinois, Township High School. 
“We liked the film and have listed it for pur- 
chase if the film budget for next school year 
”—C. F. Schropp, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Public Schools. 
“The photography was good. The film was 
‘alive’ because it did include pictures of 
schools and colleges which could be identified 
. . . our counselors like the film. . .”-—Ma 
Catherine Hudson, Pearl River High Schoo 
New York. 
“We like the film very much and feel that it 
has much to offer to young people in 
viding them an incentive for pl: inning if thee 
high school careers early in_life.’””—Dr. 


WORKING ON YOUR BUDGET? 


. some reasons why you should allot 
$185* for the film College Ahead? . 


. and some more reasons. Guidance counselors in 


Donald Scott, Neenah, Wisconsin, Public 
Schools. 
‘We feel that the film will be very helpful for 
students in grades eight and nine who have 
any college intentions. . .’’—Marion McHugh, 
Board of Education, Milford, Conn. 
“An excellent film—I am recommending that 
the Woodford County Film Library purchase 
a copy for the County Film Library.’’—Ken- 
neth Cable, Guidance Counselor, Eureka, Il- 
linois, High School. 
“Extremely well done.”—Tom Stachink, 
Princeton, Illinois, High School. 
excellent film.’”’—Russell Myers, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Audio-Visual Education, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 
are most favorably impressed with it 
”—Mrs. Maragret Bjorklund, Guidance 
Counse lor, Richland, Washington, Public 
Schools. 
‘This film seems to me to be both informative 
and intriguing. So far as I can see, from both 
educational and industrial experience, this 
should prove a useful tool 
or guidance programs.’’—Dr. F. F. Bradshaw, 
Former Trustee, National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, Chairman of the Board, 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Company. 
“IT am sure it would be most helpful to 
students who are faced with the problem of 
deciding their life’s work. This film very 


adequately covers a field where there has been 
a scarcity of material.””—Caryl Adams, Super- 
vising Principal, Whitney Point, New York, 
Central School. 


cilies across the nation are using College Ahead? . . 


Ark.: Malvern 
Calif.: San Diego, Long Beach, Yreka, 
Trinity County, Quincy 


Conn.: 


lowa: 
Ma.: 


Milford, Canton 


Del.: Wilmington 
Fla.: Orange County 
Hawaii: 


Honolulu 


Mass.: 


Iowa State Un 


iversity 


Towson, Frederick, Hagerstown 


Beverly 


Color 


GUIDANCE FILMS 


* less than $100 when you use the N.D.E.A. 


30 minutes 


New York: Buffalo, Chaut: auqua, Whitney 
Point, Broome County, Great Neck, 
Syosset, Port Jervis, Olean, College En- 
trance Examination Board 

N.D.: Pierre 

Ohio: Euclid (Cleveland) 

Pa.: Pittsburgh, New Castle, Philadelphia 

Texas: Dallas, Houston 

Washington: Tacoma, Shelton 

Wis.: Milwaukee 


Box 632 ITHACA, NEW YORK 


April, 1960 
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NOW is the time for you to order your copies of 


“Basic Approaches 


to Mental Health in the Schools” 


WHY? Because this 68-page publication reprinting the series of eight articles 
on mental health from the Personnel and Guidance Journal can serve as: 


© A text for in-service training 

© A focal point for facully discussion 

© Stimulating reading for all persons concerned with positive mental health in our 
nation’s schools 


WHY? Because, in the words of Dr. R. H. Felix, Director of the National In- 
stituie of Mental Health, it is a 


“*... sampling of the creative work being done in this field and 
...@ timely contribution to the rapidly expanding area of mental health practice.” 


WHY? Because it provides valuable insight for present and future teachers and 
counselors. Dr. C. H. Patterson, Associate Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, recently wrote: 


“*T think thal this should be required reading for all teachers and teachers in train- 
ing, as well as for all counselors. I hope thal. . . future students will have read il 
before reaching an advanced counseling course. But until they have, I will con- 
linue to use it.” 


Write in now for your copies of “Basic Approaches to Mental Health in the 
Schools.” Single copies may be obtained for $1.00; orders of 10 or more receive 
a 10 per cent discount. Order from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 
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The GAP Gage: 


And We'll Do It Again, Too 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


Ir the April, 1959, issue of the Journal, we 
reported that Branch and Association 
Gifts had doubled from $3,000 to about 
$6,000. And, I’m very happy to report to 
you that as of the date you read this, they 
will have essentially doubled again and thus 
approximate $12,000. 

May the above geometric progression in 
Branch and Association Gifts continue from 
year to year until GAP has our new home 
completely paid for. So, we have some real 
work to do to push that total up to $24,000 
by April, 1961. But, we can do it—with 
your solid support. This means 100 per 
cent of our Branches and 100 per cent of us 
doing something—the best that we can in 
the way of contributions. It means every 
Branch must think big, be big, and work 
hard if we are to attain this goal. 

As in April, 1959, we'll list below the 15 
Branches and Associations which have made 
the larger contributions to date—which are 
tending to lead the way in building up our 
total as we slog onward toward our “at least 
$30,000” goal of Branch and Association 
Gifts to knock down our GAP mortgage 
and reduce our interest payments. Here 
they are: 


N. Y. State Counselors Association........ $1,000 
Northeastern Ohio PGA (Cash and 

Westchester-Putnam-Rockland PGA..... 705 
600 
New Jersey PGA. 450 
Guidance Association of Detroit and Vi- 

350 


Los Angeles Branch NVGA.............. 300 
National Capital PGA................+. 800 
200 
200 


New England Regional Guidance Confer- 


PGA of Greater Philadelphia............ 200 
St. Louis Branch of NVGA.............. 200 


You will note from the above that thus 
far only two associations—The New York 
State Counselors Association and The 
Northeastern Ohio Personnel and Guidance 
Association—have qualified for our new 
“Branch and Association Gifts $1,000 Club.” 
But we are expecting several others to get 
into the “Winner's Circle” before the end 
of this year—several. have this as their unan- 
nounced goal and have various types of 
fund-raising activities underway. 

Each Branch owes its loyal and dynamic 
support to the parent organization, APGA, 
which in turn owes the best it can possibly 
render in the way of service to the branches. 
It was basically to improve and extend 
greatly our services to both our branches 
and members that the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Advancement Program (GAP) was 
established nearly three years ago. We 
need but compare our position in this re- 
spect today with that of even a year ago to 
grasp the true significance of what our new 
Headquarters, facilities, and personnel 
mean to us. 

Our next major objective is to “demolish” 
our mortgage and we, as branches and indi- 
viduals, have a major part to play in this 
operation. We cannot sit idly by as “side- 
walk superintendents” or non-participating 
spectators if this operation is to be com- 
pleted on schedule. We ourselves must 
“light a few fuses” and “set off a few 
charges” in the way of increased interest in 
GAP and by making a few gifts to our “par- 
ent,” APGA. 

It's quite amazing, in fact, quite astound- 
ing, what a little professional vision, mixed 
with equal proportions of APGA loyalty 
and honest effort, will produce in the way 
of funds for GAP. What's the GAP “A.Q.” 
of your Branch these critical days? 
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Publications Available from the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL $9.00 a year 
Official magazine of the Association, published monthly September through May 
BOUND VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL 
1 copy of each volume (8 volumes in all) 68.00 
1 votume 11.00 
2 volumes 10.75 a volume 
3 volumes 10.50 a volume 
4 volumes 10.00 a volume 
5 volumes 9.50 a volume 
6 volumes 9.00 a volume 
7 volumes 8.50 a volume 
THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QU ARTERLY 3.00 a year 
Published quarterly by the National Vocational Gui jiati 
THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 2.00 a year 
Published quarterly by the American School Counselor Association 
JOURNAL OF COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL $4.00 a year 
(formerly Personnel-O-Gram) 
Published Four times a year by the American College Personnel Association 
HOW ABOUT COLLEGE?* .25 
HOW ABOUT COLLEGE FINANCING?* .30 
COUNSELOR’S MANUAL FOR HOW ABOUT COLLEGE FINANCING? 1.00 
Handbooks for students, teachers and parents, 
prepared by the American School Counselor Association 
HOW TO VISIT COLLEGES* -25 
HOW TO CREATE YOUR CAREER* .30 
Handbooks for students, teachers, and parent, prepared by the Public Information and 
Professional Relations Committee of NVGA 
NVGA BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE, 
1959 Revision 
Evaluated list of recent gemnpetionds information prepared by Guidance Information 
Review Service of NVGA 
COUNSELOR PREPARATION 
A manual on the preparation of counselors, prepared by NVGA 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MINIMUM STANDARDS 
FOR COUNSELOR PREPARATION 
REHABILITATION COUNSELOR PREPARATION* 
Training needs of rehabilitation counselors, prepared by NVGA and the National 
Rehabilitation Associaticn 
JOB ANALYSES OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL WORKERS 
Interim report by the Study Commission of the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
AN INVITATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Information about the American Personnel and Guidance Association and its Divisions 
STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 
A manual for colleges and universities prepared by the American College Personnel Association 
STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
WORLD 
A report on conferences with university and government officials by Wesley P. Lloyd 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIPS FOR 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL GRADUATE TRAINING 
by Carl McDaniels 
THE USE OF MULTIFACTOR TESTS IN GUIDANCE* 
Articles by test authors with introductory and summary articles by Donald E. Super; 
reprinted from the Personnel and Guidance Journal 
BASIC APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS* 
Articles on school programs working toward mental hygiene by those administering the programs, 
with introductory and summary articles by Joseph Samler; reprinted from the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 
WHY FINISH HIGH SCHOOL?* 
A discussion of why high school students should plete their education by Carl M. Elliott, 
President of the American School 
THE PLACEMENT SERVICE BULLETIN 2.00 a year 
A publication of the Placement Committee, listing current jobs in the field of guidance and 
personnel and resumes of APGA members who are available for positions 


* Quantity prices available 


Postage extra unless payment is enclosed with order. No orders accepted for less 
than $.75 unless payment is enclosed. 


Order from National Headquarters 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 
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The following is a list! of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between Novem- 
ber 1, 1959, and january 15, 1960. 


Acons, Ton: Blairsville HS, Blairsville, Pa. 5 

Avuss1, James J 304 Liberty St, Springfield 4, Mass. 
Stu. DAP 

Avxry, Marvin C 972 College Dr, No 4, San Jose, Calif. 
Tchr-Couns, Camden HS. 3 

Arcen, Daviw J 702 East Third St, Bloomington, Ind. 
Grad Advis, Acacia Frat. 1 

Atten, Dernyte K Central State Coll, Edmond, Okla. 
Prof Educ. DAP 

Anpers, Maurice C 610 East 15th St, Hutchinson, Kans. 
Guid Supv, State Dept Educ. 

Anpverson, Atspernt F 24 Floral Ave, Amelia, Ohio. 
Couns, W Clemont Sch Dist. 3 

Anverson, Kant D Pomona, Kans. Supv, Guid & Pupil 
Pers Sect, State Dept Public Instr. 

Anperson, Wir1t1am F, Jn 136 Camp Ave, Syracuse, 
N.Y. Assoc Prof Educ & Psych, Syracuse Univ. DAP 

ApostaL, RA Univ Kansas Guid Bur, Lawrence, Kans. 3 

Lia M_ W Bidg, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind. 
Couns. 1 

ArMstronc, Noan PO Box 85, Hampton Inst, Hampton, 
Va. Major, Infantry. 3 

Atice 3 Roethke Ct, Saginaw, Mich. DAP 

Anun, Cevper Vekaleti Mufettisi, Ankara, Turkey. Genl 
Inspector, Ministry Educ. 4 

Atraway, Minnre O Lawton HS, Lawton, Okla. Tchr- 
Couns. DAP 


Bacon, Cuantes E Box 487, Des Arc, Ark. Couns, Des 
Are Schs. 5 

Bamp, EstHer 217 E McMurray Rd, Canonsburg, Pa. 
Couns, Peters Twp Jr-Sr HS. DAP 

Baker, Hermione 1950 Knoxville Ave, Long Beach, 
Calif. Couns, Marshall Jr HS. DAP 

Baker, Linpa A _ 3631 Douglas Rd, Toledo 13, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, J W Whitman HS. 3,5 

Manian 105 Culver Ave, Jersey City 5, N.J. 
Asst Dir Stus, Jersey City State Coll. 

Bancrort, Joun F 2410 Tremont Ave, Davenport, lowa. 
Tchr-Couns, Ludlow Jr HS. DAP 

BaNpDeTTIN!, Jerome P 1406 E Pinedale Ct, Milwaukee 
1l, Wis. Dir Coll & Voc Placemt, Granville HS. 3 

Bante, Ricnanrp C 30 West Ave, Woodstown, N.J. 
Guid Dir, Woodstown, HS. 3,5 

Barse, Water Univ Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Prof Educ. 3 

Banser, Jimmie I North Carolina A & T Coll, Greens- 
boro, N.C. Dir Placemt. 

Barker, Ruts H 104 NW Seventh St, Bentonville, Ark. 
Guid Couns, Bentonville HS. 3,5 

Barnicx, Ronatp E Rt 2, Box 293, Salem, Ore. 4 


4 Style and abbreviations used in this listing were taken 
from the 1958-1960 Directory of Members. 


April, 1960 


New Members of A.P.G.A. 


Barre, Mary E Staples HS, Westport, Conn. Dir Couns. 
DAP 

Bantuet, Henny C 23 McClelland Ave, Wayne, N.J. 
I'chr, Garfield, N.Y., HS. 3 

BantTHOLoMew, Pautine W_ Rt 2, Trumann, Ark. Couns, 
Trumann HS. 3 

Banton, Everett H 405 S Fourth St, No 216, San Jose, 
Calif. Rehab Coord, Goodwill Indus Santa Clara Co. 
3 


Beacu, Marx B Frontier Hill, Univ Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. Stu, Univ Minnesota. DAP 

Bearp, Nonman E 1217 N Nursery Rd, Anderson, Ind 
Dir Stu Affairs, Anderson Coll. 3 

Becnrect, Banpana A_ Box 682, Alfred, N.Y. Dean 
Women, Alfred Univ. 1 

Bert, Marncuerrre 112'/2 St James Ave, Suffolk, Va 
Dir Guid, Suffolk HS. 3 

Betrak, Atvix O 315 S 15th St, Philadelphia, Pa. Mgmt 
Consult, E N Hay Assoc. 3A 

Bevurveav, Mary T 81 Rose Hill Way, Waltham 54, 
Mass. Guid Couns, Waltham Sch Dept. DAP 

S_ 181 Prince St, New York 12, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Longfellow Jr HS, Yonkers, N.Y. DAP 

Betson, Bevernty A Prentice Hall, Kent State Univ, Kent, 
Ohio. Res Couns. 4 

Bemus, Jonanna D 129 Emerling Dr, Normandy 21, Mo. 
Couns, Clayton, Mo, HS. 6A 

Bersey, Frances G 2501 Country Club Rd, Oswego, Ore 
Head Couns, Lake Oswego HS. 3A,5 

Beranarnp, Sx M Francis 34565 Sims Ave, Wayne, Mich. 
Tchr, St Mary’s HS. 3 

Bernoutst, Ropenxt A’ 18 Maple St, Hopedale, Mass. Dir 
Guid, Jr-Sr HS. ! 

Berguist, Tuetma 10536 E Fourth St, Mitchell, $.Dak. 
Tehr-Couns, Sr HS. DAP 

Bevetre, Cuarntes E 149 Scott Lake Rd, Pontiac, Mich. 
Couns, Bd Educ. 3 

Bishop, Annotp Fall Rock, Ky. Guid Couns, Jackson Co 
Bd Educ. 3 

Braves, Currornp J 6148 Camellia Ave, Temple City, 
Calif. Empl Mgr, Burroughs Corp, Electro Data Div. 3 

Buake, Rosext L, Jn 2237 Northwood, Apt 3, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Stu. 3 

Boces, Auprey S_ Box 2764, Monroe, La. DAP 

June E PO Box 477, Watertown, $.Dak. Tchr- 
Couns, Watertown Indep Sch Dist. 3 

Botuma, Wanpa Stuttgart Amer Sch, APO 154, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 

Naapiey, Berry 30 Lewis Rd, Northport, N.Y. Guid 
Couns, Northport HS. 3 

Braptr, Paut C117 Keeler St, Endicott, N.Y. Dir, Pupil 
P< rs Serv, Bd Educ. 3 

Baapy, James L 3426 Roxbury Ave, Wantagh, L.I., N.Y. 
Placemt Offcr, Fed Aviation Agency. 3 

Braanp, Carnot T 1022 N Kenilworth Blvd, Oak Park, Ill. 
Sr Girls Couns, York Commun HS, Elmhurst, Ill. 3 

BranprHover, Gertaupe 304 N Eighth, Cottage Grove, 
Ore. DAP 

Braocxwett, Donatp J 517 E Oak St, Hartford, Mich. 
Tchr-Couns, Hartford Public Sch. 5 

Burns, Bro Germanis Notre Dame HS, West Haven, 
Conn. Dir, Guid & Couns. 5 

Brown, Enderling, N.Dak. Guid Dir, Ender- 
ling & Lisbon, N.Dak, HS. DAP 

Brown, I E 21 Oswego St, Camden, N.Y. 3% 

BraunpaGe, Lucy 5 W Eighth St, New York 11, N.Y. 
Stu, New York Univ. DAP 

Buntka, Ernest O 1462 University Terrace, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Stu, Univ Michigan. 5A 
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Bunyarp, Don PO Box 509, Coos Bay, Ore. DAP 

Burcess, C 16800 Fourth Ave, S, 88, 
Wash. Admin Asst, Highline Sch Dist #40 

Bunx, Sopm R 161 E 79th St, New York 41, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, NYC Bd Educ. 

Burris, Wrmrornp C 1716 Dearborn St, Lawton, Okla. 
Boys Guid Dir, Lawton Public Sch. DAP 

Butter, Jn 701 Columbia Dr, Decatur, Ga. Stu, 
Columbia Theological Semin. 

Butter, Marmu.yn J 714 Linden St, Shreveport, La. 
Psych Couns, All South Cen. 


c 


Capatxa, JaMes Rt 5, Box 323, Excelsior, Minn. Couns, 
Ramsey Jr HS, Minneapolis, Minn. 5A 

Capy, Hanotpy K 612 N Marion St, Oak Park, Ml. Dean 
Stus, Oak Park & River Forest HS. 3,5 

Cavpgeron, Mas Luisa R = 43, Andrews, Tex. Couns, 
Andrews Indep Sch Dist. 

Carta, Josern A Whittier Jr Lorain, Ohio. DAP 

Carvanese, Ipzat M 2655 Brierwood Rd, Broomall, Pa. 
Asst Prof Milit Tactics & Science, Univ Pennsylvania. 
3A 

CaNnTWweELt, Mary-Zrra 5149 Westminster Pl, St Louis 8, 
Mo. _ Couns & Math Tchr, Ferguson, Mo., Sch 
Dist. 

CAaRLson, x M 2235 Quince St, Denver 8, Colo. DAP 

Carison, Rena State Tchrs Coll, Clarion, Pa. Lib. 
DAP 

Carpenter, Donorny K 2808 W Roosevelt Dr, Milwau- 
kee 16, Wis. Guid Couns, Hawthorn Jr HS. DAP 

Canrott, Many K 2030 Kennedy, Grand Junction, Colo. 
Couns, Mesa Co Valley Sch Dist. DAP 

Canter, Sterra R 4308 Juanita Way, S, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Tchr-Couns, Pinellas Co Bd Public Inst. 5 

Casm, Crana M 405 E. Third St, Fordyce, Ark. Sch 
Couns, Fordyce HS. DAP 

Carranix, Kennera L 2 Van Vorhes, Athens, Ohio. 
Stu. DAP 

Cavnarn, LeRoy B 3635 Kearney, Denver 7, Colo. Acad 
Couns, Denver Public Sch. 3A 

Assoc Guid Dir, Arkansas A & M 

Cuamepers, Joan Tennyson HS, Dean 
Girls. DAP 

J 515 Pershing, Worthington, Minn. 
Rehab Couns, Div Voc Rehab. DAP 

Wo1am D Box 256, Canaseraga, N.Y. 
Guid Couns., Alford Almond Cen Sch. DAP 

L 221 Highland Ave, Newton, 
Mass. Guid Couns, Meadowbrook Jr HS. 

Crank, G Central High Sch, APO 06, N.Y. 
Couns, Air Force HS. DAP 

Ciawson, Watson P 38544 N 32nd St, East Palmdale, 
Calif. Head Couns, Palmdale HS. DAP 

Cremens, Davip B17 Bay State Rd, Boston 15, Mass. 
Grad Stu, Harvard Univ. 3 

Cuirmens, Gonpvon 800 Roswell Ave, Long Beach, Calif. 
Couns, Jefferson Jr HS. DAP 

Crouser, Jouwn J 200 N Elm, Mount Prospect, Ill. Dir 
Stu Pers, Maine Twp HS. 3 

Cocxrum, Locan V 8 N Sixth St, Richmond 9, Va. 
Assoc Dir, Presbyterian Guid Prog. 3 

Coxer, Davip L State Univ Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Head Couns, Hillcrest Dorm. 1S 

Core, Steve D PO Box 647, El Centro, Calif. Cen 
Union HS. DAP 

Coutetra, Peter A 47 E St, Hancock, N.Y. Guid 
Dir, Hancock Cen Sch. 

Connaway, Warne R aia Amer HS, APO 69, 
New York, N.Y. DAP 

Connett, James R_ 1115 Diamond St, Alton, Ill. Stu, 
Southern Illinois Univ. DAP 

Connor, R M 2905 Mayer Pl, Alexandria, Va. DAP 

Cooie, Ruta M 405 E Rosewood Ave, San Antonio, Tex. 
Couns, Elem & Jr HS. 3 

Coo.ey, James H 38268 Circle, Avondale Estates, 
Ga. Couns, Gordon HS. 
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Coonan, Barsara A 17 Ryan St, New Bedford, Mass. 
Res Asst, Boston Univ. 15S 

Cornsrm, Crame C 330 Harvard Ave, Rockville Court, 
N.Y. Assoc Prof Marketing, Fordham Univ. 3,4 

Cornsrr, Donorny Box 63, Shiocton, Wis. HS Tchr. 
DAP 

Cosret.o, Sa Marcaret 425 Scotland Rd, South Orange, 
N.J. Tchr-Couns, Marylawn of the Oranges. 3 

Corrrect, Samuey A Box 93, East Texas Coll, Com- 
merce, Tex. Stu. DAP 

Covutson, Majonre J 2314 E Fifth St, Casper, Wyo. 
Guid Dir, Natrona Co HS. DAP 

Courtney, Raymonp C 8606 35th Ave, Jackson Heights, 
N.Y. 6A 

Crasrrer, Cuesten A 8118 Bluemont Way, Overland 
14, Mo. Jr HS Couns, Hazlewood Sch. 5 

Croweit, Donatp P 197 Hillcrest Rd, Fairfield, Conn. 
Guid Couns, Roger Ludlow HS. 5 

Caumiy, Wenpatt C 2889 A2 Kalakaua, Honolulu 15, 
Hawaii. Guid Couns, Kalani HS. 3 

Curps, Harry L Rt 1, Booneville, Ark. Public Sch 
Couns. 3 

CunnincHaM, M Crane 23 Holman St, Alliston 34, Mass. 
Guid Couns, Waltham HS. DAP 

Cusuman, THomas H 319 N West End Blvd, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Couns,Cen HS. 3 


Dameron, Josern D Southern Methodist Univ, Dallas, 
Tex. Asst Prof Educ. 4 

Davres, Exrsa F 9 Marsha Terrace, Parsippany, N.J. 
Couns, Morris Hills Reg HS, Rockaway, N.J. 5 

Day, Taomas C 4316 Fuller Dr, Kensington, Md. DAP 

Dayan, Maurice 209-B Flavet 3, Gainesville, Fla. Sch 
Psych, Lee Co Bd Public Instr. DAP 

Dean, Manatre M 615 W Lincoln Way, Morrison, Ill. 
Couns, Morrison Commun HS. 5 

Decnant, Emernatp V Kansas State Coll, Hays, Kans. 
Dir, Guid & Couns. 2,3 

Detxiacava, Frances A 4634 Garden Pl, New York 70, 
N.Y. Stu, Columbia Univ. 1S 

Demps, Ropernt L 2151 S Sycamore Ave, Los Angeles 
16, Calif. Chmn, Soc Studies Dept, Jacob Ruis HS. 
DAP 

Denice, - A Springfield HS, Springfield, Pa. Dean 
Girls. 

Jerome R_ Box 342, Concord, Mass. Tchr, 
Lincoln, Mass. Public Sch. 5 

Dicxnuts, Wut A 1224 Wilbraham Rd, Springfield, 
Mass. Stu, Springfield Coll. 3 

Driter, N Ricnarp Pinetown Rd, Bareville 1, Pa. Assoc 
Prof Psych, Pennsylvania State Univ. 3,6P 

Drwenco, Cart 70 N Broadway, Akron, Ohio. 

Drxson, Genevieve New Berlin Cen Sch, New Bestia, 
N.Y. D 

Mrmprep D S§ Brewster Rd, Vineland, N.J. 
Guid Chmn, Sr HS. 3 

Donnevtan, Donotrny T 1 Billerica, Mass. 
Tchr, Girls HS, Roxbury, Mass. 

Dovup, Rosert M 301-B Langfield De "buffalo 18, N.Y. 
Guid Stu, Univ Buffalo. 3 

Dunn, Frank F 4 Vernon St, Bridgewater, Mass. Guid 
Couns, HS. 3 

Dunnincton, Mary E 4407 Fourth Rd, N, Arlington 3, 
Va. Asst Prog Offcr, Financial Aid Bur, Div Higher 
Educ, US Off Educ. 3 


Epteman, Barnsana B 502 Church St, Royersford, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Pottstown Sch Dist. DAP 

Ecprepce, Veva A 211 Para Ave, Akron 5, Ohio. Guid 
Couns, Field Local Sch Dist. 3 

Exuiotr, Donatp J PO Box 298, Fort Covington, N.Y. 
Dir Guid, Malone Public Sch 3 

Emerson, Myron T RR 1, Owensville, Ind. Tchr- 
Couns, Montgomery-Wabash Sch Corp. DAP 
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Encetsen, Lanny G 1624 15th Ave, Greeley, Colo. Stu. 
8 


Eanst, Francis J 713 Peashway, South Bend 17, Ind. 
Head Couns, Sch City South Bend. DAP 

Erratt, Jonn 9282 Imperial Ave, Garden Grove, Calif. 
Tchr-Couns, Stanford Jr HS. DAP 

Especx, Laman G 2326 24th St Rd, Greeley, Colo. Stu. 
1S, 3,4 

Evpanxs, Canorr W 432 Burgin, Baton Rouge, La. 
Consult, Guid, Couns & Testing, State Dept Educ. 3 

Ezert, Berry 3428 Wallace Ave, Cincinnati, 
Guid Couns, Bd Educ. 5 


F 


Fapran, Myra W 205 Half N South St, Wilmington, 
Ohio. Guid Couns, Cen Jr HS, Xenia, Ohio. DAP 
Fartx, Pavut 200 Waverly Pi, New York 14, N.Y. Voc 
Rehab Couns, State Dept Educ. 6A 

Farnett, Bro Cantwell HS, Montebello, Calif. Dir 
Guid. DAP 

Fasserno, Covta 4127 Burge Hall, State Univ Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. Asst Couns, State Univ Iowa. 3 

Favorite, Rocer E Mishawaka HS, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Freshman Couns. 5 

Ferscoip, Sor 3400 Tryon Ave, Bronx 67, N.Y. 3,6A 

Fecver, Invs D 592 Clifton Rd, NE, Atlanta 7, Ga. 
Couns, Coll Park HS. 3 

Fevrx, Josern L 3014 Costello Ave, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
Couns, Public Sch. DAP 

Fercuson, D 4181 New St, Burlington, Ontario, Canada. 
DAP 

Fire, Ruts Rt 4, Wilmington, Ohio. Tchr, Bd Educ. 5 

Fiter, Rosert T Mills Coll, 66 Fifth Ave, New York 11, 
N.Y. 3,4 

Fruerman, Mrs G C 227 Smelter Hill, El Paso, Tex. 
DAP 

Frxxetsterm, 3824 Conshohocken, Philadel- 
phia 31, Pa. Couns Psych, B’nai B’rith Voc Serv. 3 

Fitzpatrick, Erten B Arlington HS, Arlington, Mass. 
Dir Guid. 

Frieminc, Frep H_ Greater Monogahela Area HS, Monoga- 
hela, Pa. Guid Dir. 5 

Fientce, Mary H_ 1607 Lacey St, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Asst Dean Stu Pers, SE Missouri State Coll. 1 

Formasn, W ApamM 201 Pierce St, Clearwater, Fla. 5 

Forwarp, Box 184 Hickox St, Burton, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Cardinal Bd Educ. 5 

Fow.er, Berry D 625 Grove Ave, Wyoming 15, Ohio. 
Couns, Cincinnati Bd Educ. 3 

Fow er, Beverty D 1100 North Ave, Cayce, S.C. Grad 
Asst, Univ South Carolina. 1S 

~~ James W Tower Center, Bloomington, Ind. Stu. 
1 

Frarms, Avustry E 19 Ash St, Manchester, N.H. Dir 
Guid, City Manchester. 3 

Marcia M_ 108 Chestnut, Greencastle, Ind. 
Tchr-Dean Girls, Commun Sch Dept. 3,5 

Freeze, Lee J 801 E Hester, Brownfield, Tex. 

Freer, Donis F_ 177 Franklin St, Bloomfield, 
Couns, Jr HS. 

Fretweitt, Loretta N East Washington Coll Educ, 
Cheney, Wash. Asst Prof Psych. 4 

Framsma, Nicnoras B 131 Woodmere, East Lansing, 
Mich. Stu. 3,6A 

Frrepricn, Inma M_ 1454 Hope St, SE, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 3 

Frrenps, Geratp J Rt 1, Averill Park, N.Y. Dir Guid, 
Bd Cooperative Servs. DAP 

Fries, Rosert E Portage Twp Schs, Portage, Mich. 
Guid Dir. 3A,5 

Fritz, Cant E 12 Tucker Ave, Cranston 5, R.I. Tchr- 
Couns, S N Bridgham Jr HS. 3 

FurcHum, A 3330 Kiakwall Rd Toledo 6, 
Ohio. Tchr-Stu, Attams Hills Bd Educ. 5A 


G 
Gapsors, Marre C_ 108 River St, Billerica, Mass. Stu. 
3 
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Gamate, Ronatp R 163 E 18th St, Colo. 
Business Instr, Fort Lewis A & M Coll. 

Genatp F 2436 25th St Greeley, Colo. 
Stu Couns, Greeley HS. 5 

Garton, Jeanette P 859 Whittier Rd, Wichita 7, Kans. 
Couns, John Marshall Jr HS. 3 

Gasn, Ina A 849 Springfield Ave, Apt 18B, Summit, 
Proj Dir, Workmen's Compensation Rehab Proj. 


Ps Manrearnet G Andrews Park Rd, No 2, Alta- 
mont, N.Y. Guid Couns. 3 

Gernnarpson, Marnvis E 6 Francis St, West Fargo, 
N.Dak. Guid Coord, West Fargo-Kendvist Sch System 
5 

Grarrusso, Atrrep P 7943 Edgelake Ct, New Orleans 
La. Chmn, Guid Couns Comm. 5 

Grew, Auice 735 Fifth St, Trafford, Pa. Guid Couns, 
Trafford HS. DAP 

Grmsert, Warne E Box 148, St George, Kans. Grad 
Asst, Kansas State Univ. 5A 

Grrson, Ers H 1078 Europe St, Baton Rouge, La. 
Tchr-Couns, Capitol Sr HS. DAP 

Gopwarp, Tuomas E State Tchrs Coll, Mansfield, Pa. 
Dean Stus. 4 

Granam, Mary K 20020 Lomond Blvd, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. Guid Couns, Cleveland Heights Bd Educ. 3 

Greenz, James E, Jn 1164 McLynn Ave, NE, Atlanta 
6, Ga. Grad Couns, Georgia State Coll Bus Admin. 3 

Greta, Joun J 2 Linden St, Riverton, N.J. Gen! Part- 
ner, E N Hay & Assoc, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 

Gairrm, Patricia Munich Amer Sch, APO 407, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 

Garey, Lena B_ 104 St Paul St, No 4, Austin, Minn. 
Guid Dir, Austin Sr HS. DAP 

Grore, Grapys RD 1, Boyertown, Pa. Home & Sch 
Visitor, Boyertown Area Sch. 3 

Gruss, James W 967 West St, Sens, Calif. Dir, 
Guid & Resch, Shasta Union HS Dist. 

Gvuorer, Berry J 111 N Morgan, Wheeton, I. Dir 
Guid, Coultrup Jr HS, Geneva, Ill. 

Gum, Evcens N 8854 Denne Ave, Livonia, Mich. 
Tchr, Jr HS. 5A 

Gunn, D PO Box 419, Knoxville, Tenn. 6A 

Gustarson, Monty C 232 Coffee Ave, Sheridan, Wyo. 
Instr Psych, Sheridan Coll. DAP 

Gvurosx1, Leo A Langley HS, Pittsburgh 4, Pa. Voc 

3 


H 


Hapiey, Heren B 209 Belleview Dr, Irwin, Pa. Guid 
Couns, North Huntington Twp Jr HS. 3 

Hacm, Rosa A 681 Gallows Hill Rd, Cranford, N.J. 
Supv Spec Serv, Public Sch. 

Harves, Mrs Marcarnet Pemberton Twp HS, Pemberton, 
N.J. Couns. DAP 

Hatt, Atma R 1427 Camp Ave, Rockford, Il. Dir 
Attendance, Rockford Schs. DAP 

Hamet, Lester S$ 1947 Park Forest Ave, State College, 
Pa. Stu. 3 

Harper, Bornre B 815 W Henry, Pasco, Wash. Instr 
& Couns, Columbia Basin Coll. DAP 

Haxtrorp, Donatp L 2420 Maplewood Dr, Lexington, 
Ky. Asst Dir, Univ Testing Serv, Univ Kentucky. DAP 

Hevers, Mrs Wriurs 2815 38th St, Lubbock, Tex. DAP 

Hers, Harry Capitol Bldg, Charleston 5, W.Va. Asst 
State Supv, Guid, Couns & Testing. 2 

Hert, TM 24 N Muray Ave, Ridgewood, N.J. DAP 

Hersuer, Marvin L Army Educ Cen Giessen, APO 169, 
New York, N.Y. Edue Advis, Dept Army. DAP 

Hewson, M A_ Acad Our Lady of Good Counsel, White 
Plains, N.Y. DAP 

Hicks, Jouw E Towers Cen, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, 
Ind. Asst Head Couns, Res Halls. 3 

Hicerxsotrrom, Grace H 19 Farnum St, Worcester 2, 
Mass. Guid Couns, Chandler Jr HS. 5 

Hiccrys, Myrtite Lubbock Christian Coll, Lubbock, Tex. 
Dean Women. 1 

Hutery, Epwarp A_ Box 337, Ben Franklin St, Washing- 

ton 4, D.C. Tchr, Fairfax Co, Va., Schs. 3 
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Hiwsey, Heren M 77 S Gallatin Ave, Uniontown, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Joint Sr HS. DAP 

Hopces, Rosert 10853 Rustic Rd, Seattle 88, Wash. 
Supv Resch & Guid, Renton Sch Dist. 3 

HoutermMan, Cuanrtes D PO Box 338, Comanche, Okla. 
Supt Sch, Comanche Public Sch. 5 

Houttmay, Atyce M_ 1303 E Terrell Ave, Fort Worth, 
Tex. Couns, Kirkpatrick Jr HS. DAP 

Hornsetn, Box 254,.Enon, Ohio. 
Couns, Enon Jr HS. 3 

Hoskins, Jonn E 709 Darby Lane, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Exec Dir, Goodwill Indus SW Mich. 6P 

Hostetter, Lowert C 14 SW Eighth St. Delray Beach, 
Fla. Guid Dir, Palm Beach Co Bd Public Instr. DAP 

Hovcntron, Owen R_ Box 642, Springfield Coll, Spring- 
field, Mass. Stu. DAP 

Howanp, Frances O 234 QO St, Springfield, Ore. 
Couns, Lane Co Sch Dist 219. DAP 

Hupson, Rosert P 1129 Henry, Augusta, Kans. 5 

Hucues, Box 161, Univ South Dakota, Ver- 
million, S.Dak. Asst to Dir, Univ Exchange. 3 

Hucnues, Hexnsent H 521 W Jefferson, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Stu, Florida State Univ. DAP 

Hucnes, Mirton J 2007 Drew Ave, S, Minneapolis, Minn. 
DAP 

Hvueny, 


Tchr- 


Tchr- 


R Pamstm 95 South St, Concord, N.H. Asst 
Dir, Advanced Study Prog, St Paul’s Sch. 3 

Hunker, Haroip Y 2087 S Clayton St, Denver 10, Colo. 
Stu, Univ Denver. 15S 

Hunt, Cuantes L 3502 S 86th St, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
3 

Huston, 
DAP 

Hyman, Trva 
Couns, Ramsay HS. 


Haze 4544 E Broadway, Long Beach, Cali‘ 


47th St, W, Birmingham 8, Ala. 


DAP 


Ipevs, Hanvey S 514 E Eighth, Minden, Nebr. 
Couns, Minden Public Sch. 5 

lote, Perer Heidelberg Amer Sch, APO 403, New York, 
N.Y. DAP 


Guid 


J 


Sanrorp C 3080 Livingston Rd, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Asst Dir Admis, Western Reserve Univ. DAP 

Jamvson, James F 119 N Milton St, Zelienople, Pa 
HS Guid Couns. 3 

Jastaas, Ropert F Dowdell Hall, Box 419, Carbondale, 
ll. Stu. DAP 

Tennrncs, Rospernt L Box 
Tallahassee, Fla. Stu. 4 

Jenny, Samvuet L 506 S Logan, Carbondale, II. 
6A 

Jepsen, Leon N 409 N Lowell Ave, Sioux Falls, $.Dak. 
Tchr-Couns, Whittier Jr HS. 

Jenome, Sa Mary 142 N Craig St, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Prin, St Paul Cathedral HS. DAP 

Jessen, Wavter D_ Rt 4, Fayetteville, Ark. 
coln Ark, Consol Sch. 3,5 

Joux, Peren M 2828 Benson St, Camden 5, N.J. 

Hatch Tr HS. 5 

Jounson, Mont 3179 Petaluma, Long Beach, Calif. DAP 

Jounson, TuHEopore D 5226 N Spaulding, Chicago 25, 
Ill. Dir Testing, North Park Coll. 3 

Jorvoxn, LD 452 Glen Ave, Port Chester, N.Y. 3 

Joss, Evrru F 925 Scovel Ave, Wooster, Ohio. 
Couns, City Bd Educ. 5 


JAMESON, 


304, Florida A & M Univ, 


Stu. 


Couns, Lin- 


Guid 


Couns, 


Guid 


K 


Kator, Dotornes 406 N McArthur, Macomh, 
istrar, Western Illinois Univ. 4 
Kersen, Epwarp C 1078 Denver 

Utah. Stu. DAP 


Til. Reg- 


St, Salt Lake City, 
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Ketty, Mary A 25 N Bend St, Pawtucket, R.I. Tchr 
Couns, Tolman HS. 5 

Keeney, Rose Rt 2, Box 90, Lubbock, Tex. DAP 

Kime, Exnest W, Jn. Perkins 30, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Stu. 15S 

Krxc, Joun R_ 1625 Los Robles Dr, 
Tchr-Couns, E Bakersfield HS. 3 


Kinc, Maxine M 2901 N 28th Pl, Bethel, Kans. 


Bakersfield, Calif. 


Stu. 


Krriey, Purim J Dept Educ, Parliament Bldgs, Victoria, 
B.C., Canada. Dir Educ & Voc Guid. 2,3 

Kuemserc, Rosatyn K 6606 N St, Philadelphia 26, 
Pa. Sr Couns Psvch, B'nai B'rith Voc Serv. 3 


Korrrr, Ricnarp P 613 Clymer Pl, Madison 5, Wis. 


Grad Stu, Univ Wisconsin. 3 
Koors 
DAP 
Krapp, MarTHA 
3 
Krsec, A 
3 


Pavut J 288 Ashford Ave, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


2487 Harrison, No 3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2314 24th St Rd, Greeley, Colo. Stu 


Kronovet, Estwer Hofstra Coll, Hempstead, N.Y. Asst 
Dean Stus. 3 
DAP 


Kurex, ANGELINA 315 Gesner St, Linden, N.J. 


L 


Laas, Fannre C 913 Denver, Plainview, Tex. 
Plainview HS. 5 

Lantacr, Marre 1818 Overlook Lane, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Dean Stu Pers, Santa Barbara City Coll. 1 

Lantz, Parrrcra L Rt 3, Box 230, Molalla, Ore. Dir 
Guid. Molalla Union HS. 5 

Latmmer, C Hq Dept Educ Group, APO 164, New York, 
N.Y. DAP 

Lawson, Frep R 3128 NW 3lst St, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Asst Dir Guid, State Dept Educ. 2 

Leany, Mapet E- Elmira Free Acad, Elmira, N.Y. Guid 
Couns. 5 

Ler, Lurtyne E 

Leeper, Ava Frankfurt Amer HS, APO 757, 
N.Y. DAP 

Lece, Isapetta 2010-C Northwood Apts, Univ Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Stu. 

Lester, Nancy C Smithwood 4, Indiana Univ, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Stu. 15S 

Lewrs, James W 2105 Old Clifton Rd, Springfield, Ohio. 
Tchr, Springfield Sr HS. 3 

Luum Forest D 2011 Raton Ave, Lajunta, Colo. Dir 
Admis & Records, Otero Jr Coll. DAP 

Linn, Marre A_ 700 Prospect Ave, 408, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Asst Staff Supv, Empl Prac. Ohio Beli Tele- 
phone Co. 3 

Linta, Epwarp Graham Hall, 
Ariz. Stu. DAP 

Liston, G 
York, N.Y. DAP 

Livesay, East Co Sch, Rocky Mount, N.C 
Asst Supt. 3A 

Lopr, Tep C_ 105 First Ave, Columbia, Mo. DAP 

Lower, Scorr 49 Marion Ave, North Adams, 
Guid Dir, Great Barrington, Mass, Sch Dept. 5 

Lower, James M_ 820 N LaSalle, Chicago 10, Ml. 
Dean Men. Moody Bible Inst. DAP 

Lumspexn, O E Box 803, Muleshoe, Tex. DAP 

Lyncn, Cnuantes H 604 E Winona Ave, Norwood, Pa. 
Memt Consult, E N Hev & Assoc, Phila. 3A 

Lyncn, Mary J] 3712 Manor Rd, No 4, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Couns, Sherwood HS. Sandy Spring, Md. DAP 

Lyxn, L A. Univ Idaho, Lewiston, Idaho. DAP 


Couns, 


500 N Gill St, Hazellhurst, Ga. 4 
New York, 


Univ Arizona, Tucson, 


Frankfurt Amer HS, APO 757, Nev 


Mass. 


Asst 


M 


Mapny, Herten F Rt 1, Stone Mountain, Ga. 
Memt Spec, Georgia Serv Admin. 3 

MacDonatp, Evrzanetn C 1907 East West Highway, 
Silver Spring, Md. Coll Couns, Montgomery Blair HS. 


Pers 


Tosern R 221 Mansfield Ave, Willimantic, 


Tchr, Bolton, Conn. DAP 
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MacMutien, Rosert B Norwich HS, Norwich, N.Y. 
Dir Guid. 

Reservoir Rd, Geneseo, N.Y. 
Stu, Cornell Univ. DAP 

Ma.oy, L 2207 Mendoza Ave, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Consult, Guid & Testing, State Dept Educ. DAP 

Mann, H Kerry 1981 Havana, Aurora 8, Colo. Stu, 
Univ Denver. 3 

Manninc, Ione 1843 Cedar Ave, Long Beach, Calif. 
Couns, Washington Jr HS. DAP 

MansHatt, N, Jn 392 Prospect St, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Dir Men’s Housing, Univ Bridgeport. DAP 

Maatixn, Drxran J 5700 Merriwood Dr, Oakland 11, 
Calif. Stu. 15S 

Martin, Franx Rt 1, Malvern, Pa. 
E N Hay & Assoc, Philadelphia. 3A 

Maartin, Kennetu 17 Gardenia, Casper, Wyo. Couns, 
Natrona Co HS. 3 

Ricnanrp A New England Coll, Henniker, N.H. 
Dean Stus. 1 

Martinxo, Acnes Box 11, New Bedford, Pa. Tchr, 
Hubbard Sch Dist. DAP 

Massimrvo, Ann 509 Ferry St, New Haven 13, Conn. 
Stu. DAP 

Mayo, Tenny D Grafton HS, Grafton, Mass. 3 

Mazur, Josern L 1055 Cliffidale, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, West Tech HS. 5 

McCautey, A_ 13011 Daley St., Silver Spring, 
Md. Asst Prof Educ, George Washington Univ. 3 

McCuvure, Kixtey A 1514 Williams Ave, Lawton, Okla. 
Boys Couns, Lawton Public Sch. DAP 

McCoy, Inez E 117 Waverly Pl, New York 11, N.Y. 
Stu Couns & Soc Dir, Mt Sinai Sch Nursing. 3 

McCuttovcn, Cuma R_ Kanopolis, Kans. Home Econ 
Tchr, Kanopolis HS. 3 

McCuttocn, Lois M 903 Old Boalsburg, State College, 
Pa. Admin Asst to Dean Women, Pennsylvania State 
Univ. DAP 

McE.noy, B 8314 38th St, Lubbock, Tex. DAP 

McGume, Rosert 9518 S Armtey Ave, Whittier, Calif. 
DAP 

McKenna, Joun M_ 148 Cables Ave, Waterbury 10, Conn. 
Guid Couns, Wilby HS. < 

McKurxsnon, Ipa J New Bern HS, New Bern, N.C. DAP 

McKnient, Mamie L 2514 South Blvd, Dallas 15, Tex. 
Couns, Sequoyah Jr HS. 5 

McLavueutrm, J P 2472 Eglinton Ave, E, Scarborough, 
Ontario, Canada. Bd Educ. DAP 

Means, Hester R_ 1130 Hancock Dr, N®. Atlanta 6, 
Ga. Asst Prin, Briarcliff HS. DAP 

Meek, Puytirs Shively Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, Oaio. 
Stu. 1S 

Mecorpen, C Hendrum, Minn. Stu. DAP 

Merzcer, Ernora S PO Box 72, Henryville, Ind. Stu. 
DAP 

Meyers, Douw S, Jn North Haven HS, North Haven, 
Conn. Guid Couns. 3 

Micxitow, J A 155 Main St, Point Murray, N.J. DAP 

Muier, Donacp 10 Hempstead, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
Stu. DAP 

Freperic N 
Couns, Paseo HS. 3 

Miter, Ina S 6229 Alta Monte, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Tchr, Sandia HS. 3 

Miter, Joe H_ 14889 Sussex, Detroit 27, Mich. Stu, 
Wayne Univ. 5A 

Mrtiter, Many E 140 Bay State Rd, Boston 15, Mass. 
Res Asst, Boston Univ. DAP 

Mrrenett, THeopore Jeffers HS, 
Guid Dir. 3 

Moran, Rocer F 208 Fairmont Dr, De Kalb, Ill. Assoc 
Prof Educ, North Illinois Univ. 3 

Mvuetrer, 1945 N High St, Columbus, Ohio. 
Asst Prof, Ohio State Univ. 2,3 

Murpeny, Francis X 55 Henry St, Hartford, Conn. 
Asst Prin, Wethersfield Jr HS. 5 

Murracnh, ANN M 240 Nancy Dr, East Meadow, L.L., 
N.Y. Elem Guid Couns, Hicksville Public Sch. DAP 

Muto, Nick Ausburg Amer HS, APO 178, New York, 

N.Y. DAP 


Mgmt Consult, 


404 E 90th St, Kansas City, Mo. 


Painesdale, Mich. 
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Myers, jean Indiana State Tchrs Coll, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Dir, Reeve Hall. 1 


N 


Nags, Estecte B 9244 Cottonwood Dr, St Louis 36, Mo. 
Dir, Dept Nursing Educ, St Louis Univ. 1 

Netson, Orca W 3844 Newton St, Denver 11, Colo 
Coord Instr, North HS. DAP 

Nevison, Lena A 5052 Whieller St, South Shore, Ky. 
Guid Couns, McKill HS. DAP 

Newman, Harry 18302 Scottsdale, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dir Guid, Collinwood HS, 3 

Newman, Jozt A 13 Lenore Ave, Monsey, N.Y. Stu 


Nickeson, Ricnarp C_ St Louis Univ, St Louis 8, Mo 
Dir, Guid Cen & Asst Prof Psych. 3 

Nremi, Verxo Koskelantie 13, C 18, Helsinki, Fin- 
land. Asst Dir, Inst Occup Health 6P 

Noppix, 108 Central Ave, Ayer, Mass. Stu 


> 

Noet, Janer M 420 W Iith St, Lawrence, Kans. Asst 
Dean Women, Univ Kans. 1 

Notan, Danret B 2526 Oakview Dr, Mobile, Ala. Guid 
Dir, Univ Milit Sch. 3 

Nosen, Micnaet J Hinckley HS, Hinckley, Minn. 3 

Nunez, Luy 5 Cedar Dr, Farmingdale, N.Y. 3 


Oxvurer, Camrr Maarif Vekaleti, Ankara, Turkey. Mbr, 
Bd Educ. 4 
Otoventum, DR 4315 Itaska, St Louis 16, Mo. 3 
Verma J 13039 Hartsook, Sherman Oaks, Calif 
Couns, LaValley Coll | 
Osporx, Jane M_ Lakeland HS, Mohegan Lake, N.Y 
Couns. 3 
Osporn, Rutn H 
Stu. 3, 4, GA 
Owens, Jacx State Tchrs Coll, West Chester, Pa. 4 


2885 S Arlington, Arlington 6, Va 


P 


PAPACONSTANTINOU, ATHANESIOS 
3, Greece. 3 

Penney, Cuances L 15 Hillside Ave, Madison, N.J 
Dir Guid, Madison HS. 3,5 

Perry, Benjamin L_ Box 541, A & M Univ, Tallahassee 
Fla. Dean Stus. DAP 

Petricnew, Heren C 2300 Edison, Granite City, I! 
Couns, Commun Unit Sch Dist 29. 3 

Prerrer, Verma C 3430 Glynn Dr, Toledo 14, Ohio 
Guid Dir, Cen Catholic HS. 3 

Pueicrs, E W 1604 Claremont, Pueblo, Colo DAP 

Prcorr, Katruernrne M 3 Joslin Rd Boston 15, Mass 
Guid Dir, Tewksbury Public Sch. DAP 

Prxe, Canrnout M, Jn 526 Russell Rd, Dekalb, Ill. Dean 
Men, North Illinois State Coll. 4 

Pompeo, ALFrepD P 18 Newton Rd, Medford 56, Mass 
Guid Dir, Medford HS. 5 

Poteet, Hatrm 819 N Morrill, Morrilton, Ark. Guid 
Couns, Morrilton HS. 5 

Powers, Waiter L 25 N Washington Ct, Cheney, Wash 
Assoc Prof Educ & Psych, Eastern Washington Coll Educ 
4 

Price, Cuartes Eastern Montana Coll Educ, Billing 
Mont. Dean Stu Pers Servs. 1 

Prircnett, Antene M 584 Saratoga Ave, Santa Clara, 
Calif. Adjustment-Remedial Tchr, Cupertino, Calif 
Union Elem Sch. 5 

Prayse, Henny F 351 Shawnee Dr, Harrodsburg, Ky 
Supv Cuid, State Dept Educ. DAP 


111 Spetson St, Athens 


Qurxx, Josern W 176 Howe Rd, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


DAP 
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Qumx, Atrrep T 352 — Manchester, N.H. Guid 
Couns, Manchester Cen S 


Rastatren, Cuanres J 2242 N Richland St, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Stu, Arizona State Univ. 3 

Ravutenson, L A_ Box 2313, Florida State Univ, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. DAP 

Rave, Evrzasetn J 27 W Paddock St, Crystal Lake, III. 
3 


Rawnsiey, E Cherry Lane, East Lansing, 
Mich. Grad Stu. 

Reep, lone 8208 * El Paso, Tex. 5 

Rees, Muprep M 803 Miller, Lees Summit, Mo. 
Tebr, Sr HS. 3 

Rem, M_ Bennington HS, ingt Vt. 

Remy, Mary J Box 128, Indiana, 
Ind. Head Couns, Wells Cen. 1 

Rement Crarence A SW Jt Sch System, Rd 2, Han- 
over, Pa. Guid Couns. 3 

Remnant, Eprra M Glen Cove, N.Y. DAP 

Rerrer, Henny H 32 Terrace Circle, Great Neck, N.Y. 
Stu, Hofstra Coll. 15S 

Rien, James C 2417 Overbrook Rd, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
Voc Couns. 3 

Ricwarpson, Ricuarp C, Jn Vermont Coll, Montpelier, 
Vt. Inst-Couns. DAP 

Ricnett, Marcaret V Johnson HS, St Paul 6, Minn. 
Couns. 5 

Ricey, M L N Adams, Lebanon, Mo. 3 

Rrvxiyp, Harotp C 6272 Fifth Ave, N, St Petersburg, 
Fla. Admin Dir & Psych, Clinic Pinellas Co. 3 

Roacu, Bro Ienatrus Andre House, Univ Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. Stu. 3 

Rosins, Bury F Box 536, Smackover, Couns 
Smackover HS. 5 

Rosinson, Grapys E Monroe Rd, Lancaster, Guid 
Dir, Lancaster Sr HS. 5 

Rosson, J Extis 2302 Poplar Grove St, Baltimore 17, 
Md. Couns, Dept Educ. DAP 

Rosimvson, Francena C 3019 School House Rd, Colum- 
bia, §.C. Tchr-Couns, Columbia City Sch. DAP 

Rooney, Estuern J 16 Rockland St, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
DAP 

ROSENTHAL, BERNARD 

Posen, Acsert Dept 
Park, Md. Assoc Prof. 

Ross, James J Route 6N, Mahopac Falls, 
Couns-Tchr, Cen Sch Dist #1. 3A,5 

Ross, Erta V_ East Tennessee State Coll, Johnson City, 
Tenn. DAP 

Rorm, Ropert E Easton-Redding Reg HS, Redding, 
Conn. 3 

Rorustery, Bevernty D 2255 Grand Concourse, Bronx 
53, N.Y. Guid Couns, New York Univ. 3 

Rupy, Satry A Unit F, 4001 Mallory, Gainesville, Fia. 
Res Couns, Univ Florida. DAP 

Rurratro, S D Chinook HS, Chinook, Mont. DAP 

Russert, Annre E 3801 SW 27th St, West Hollywood, 
Fla. Dean Girls & Guid Chmn. DAP 

Rustap, Gorpon E 1310 15th St, S, Moorhead, Minn. 
Dir Guid Moorhead Public Sch. DAP 

Ryan, Georncira E 9976 Garibaldi, Temple City, Calif. 
Tchr-Couns, El] Monte Union HS Dist. 5 


DAP 
Bloomington, 


Ark. 


1848 Manor Drive, Union, N.J. 3 
Psych, Univ Maryland, College 
DAP 

N.Y. Guid 


Harotp 2010 Waldron St, SW, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Guid Couns, Godfrey-Lee Pub. Sch. DAP 
Sapperry, Cuartes L Coney Island Hospital, Brooklyn 

35, N.Y. Voe Rehab Couns. 6P 
Sanviro, Anrra A 927 Broadway, McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Tchr-Couns, Stowe Twp Sch Dist. 3 
Saponaro, JAMES N_ 1671 Eldon Dr, 
Couns, Euclid, Ohio, Bd Educ. DAP 
SARGENT, James C 841 W Arlington, St. Paul 17, Minn. 
Couns, Harding HS. 3 
Scumipr, Bro Aprian H Manhattan Coll HS, Riverdale 
17, N.Y. Asst Prin. 3 


Wickliffe, Ohio. 


Scumutier, ALLEN M Womens Univ, Box 2565, Denton, 
Tex. Coord, Stu Pers Serv, Texas Women’s Univ. 1 
Scunett, Dow F Box 265, Columbus Junction, Iowa. 
Tchr-Couns, Columbus Commun. Sch. 5 

Scnoppe, SternHen C State Univ, Coll Educ, Buffalo 22, 
N.Y. Stu. DAP 

Scnozn, R 8101 S Vicki Dr, Whittier, Calif. 
Prin Brethren Elem & Jr HS. 5 

Scnoennats, Leta Portage HS, Portage, Mich. DAP 

Scurogper, Ricnanp A Wells Pub HS, Wells, Minn. 
Tchr-Couns. DAP 

Scuwartrz, Many W100 N Central Ave, Valley Stream, 
N.Y. Tchr-Couns, NYC Bd Educ. 5 

Scott, Mmprep 1304 Seventh St, Lake Charles, La. 
Guid Couns. Lake Charles HS. 3 

Scovi.tz, Wiper Tchrs Coll, Box 221, Minot, N.Dak. 
Tchr-Couns, Minot State Tchrs Coll. 1,4 

Sepce, Frances A_ Greenhills Village Sch, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Guid Dir. 3 

Semman, Lenona E 6640 Sprague St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Bd Educ. 3 

Setpon, BertHa L 2965 Decatur Ave, New York 58, 
N.Y. Tchr-Couns, Evander Child’s HS. 5 

Sessions, Atwyn D Humbolt State Coll, Arcata, Calif. 
DAP 

Ssyvrantu, G A_ 11 Merriman Rd, Akron 3, Ohio. 3 

Smannon, Marncarnet M 523 W 12Ist St, No 53, New 
York 27, N.Y. Stu, Tchrs Coll, Columbia yn 3 

Suaw, E P 38 Jowett St, Bangor, Maine. 

Smayrnes, Hanvey 2854 W 33rd St, 24, N.Y. 
Pers Mgmt Anal, Dept Army. 3 

Suea, F, Jn. 351 Winnacunnett Rd, Hampton, 
N.H. Dir Guid, Amesbury Sch System. DAP 

Sueparp, Kaye G 850 Dewitt Pl, Chicago 11, Il. 
& Guid Dir, Moser Secretarial Sch. 3 

Snovuse, Eant W_ RR 3, Albion, Ind. Supv Guid, Albion- 
Jefferson Sch Corp. 3 

Suraper, Epwarp F Virginian Apts, No 2, Leesburg, 
Va. Guid Couns, Loudon Co Sch. DAP 


Pers 


Suuttmsc, C R 512 Sharndale Rd, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
3 


Sresen, Omer J Melrose HS, Melrose, Minn. Tchr- 
Couns. 

Sicman, Ernet L 1740 Walton Way, 
Couns, Tubman Jr HS. DAP 

Sux Mary S_ Rt 3, Lawton, Okla. Girl’s Guid Dir, 
Lawton Sr HS. DAP 

Srmmmons, Atice M 717 S Charter, Monticello, Il. 
Couns, Monticello HS. 5 

Smraprxm, Serce N 109 W Walnut Park, Boston 19, 
Mass. 

Sxiar, Erayne 102 Queens Ct, Massopequa Park, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Brentv’»od, N.Y., Jr HS. DAP 

Stez, Ina R 127 Grand View Ave, San Francisco 14, 
Calif. Rehab Couns, Voc Rehab Serv, State Dept 
Educ. DAP 

Smrrn, Racpn J 157 N Seventh, Provo, Utah. Couns, 
City Sch Dist. 5 

Smarrn, Mrs C M_ Box 2283, EE Sta, Columbus, Miss. 
Guid Couns, SD Lee Sr HS. DAP 

Swowpenx, Wooprorp R_ Kaiserslautern Amer HS, APO 
227, New York, N.Y. DAP 

Jeanette E 2589 College St, Slidell, La. 
Jr HS Couns. DAP 

Spence, Maser H 814 W Nettleton, Jonesboro, Ark. Jr 
HS Couns, Jonesboro Spec Sch Dist. 5 

Spracue, Manjorre J 31 East Bay St, 
Couns, Cen Reg HS, Bayville, N.J. ‘ 

Sr EH 121 King George St, Red Springs, N.C. 


Augusta, Ga. 


Guid 


Barnegat, N.J. 


DAP 
Couns, 


ame Ipa M_ Box 243, Pennington Gap, Va. 

Starx, Mary M 410 E Chestnut, Oxford, Ohio. 
Miami Univ. 1 

Starr, Fay H 714 Fort Worth St, Jacksonville, Tex. 
Tchr-Couns, New Summerfield Pub Sch. 5A 

Stese, Jack P Greenway HS, Coleraine, Minn. 
DAP 

Stept, Wetton H 850 Hodges, 
Couns, Beecher HS. 3,5 

Steric, Epowarpv G 3121 16th St, NW, Washington, DC 
Dir, Univ Couns Cen, Catholic Univ of America. 3 


Couns. 


Beecher, Ill. Tchr- 
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Strennes, Gorpvon D-25 North Ct, Fargo, N.Dak. Stu. 
North Dakota Agricultural Coll. 5A 

SrepHEeNson, Mary S 315 Eighth St, S, Columbus, Miss. 
Guid Couns, SD Lee Sr HS. DAP 

STEPHENSON, RicHarnp R State Univ Iowa City, 
Iowa. Sr Couns, Univ Couns Serv. 

Srerser, Ecrzasetu E 404 W 26th oe Wilmington 2, 
Del. Tchr, Warner Jr HS. 5 

Srosaven, Donrra 421'/2 University, Muncie, Ind. 
Grad Stu. 1 

Stoner, Manion J 712 N Pine, Lansing, Mich. Stu, 
Michigan State Univ. 6A 

Sruckeman, Jack D 8707 Pershing Dr, Playa Del Rey, 
Calif. DAP 

Suzuxt, James, Jn 5 Woodland Rd, Stoneham 80, Mass. 
Asst Credit Mgr, New England Sanitarium & Hosp. 15S 

Swan, Bevernty B 1009 Pike St, Tallahassee, Fla. Spec 
in Guid, State Dept Educ. DAP 

Swanson, Lester D 110 South Grove, Oak Park, Tl. 
Dean, Oak Park River Forest HS. 3 

Swirt, W Porter 121 S Broad St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E N Hay & Assoc. 3A 


T 


Taviana, Lawrence E 132 Columbia Ave, Edwards- 
ville, Tl. Asst Prof & Grad Advis, Southern [Illinois 
Univ. DAP 

Tasu, Fronence E 666 Middle St, Bath, Maine. Guid 
Couns. 3 

Taves, Canotive D. 2349 Commonwealth, St. Paul 8, 
Minn. Couns, Fairview Jr HS. 3,45 

Taytor, Rates L 38 § Main St, Cranbury, N.J. Dean 
Stus, Rutgers Univ, Coll of N.J. 1 

Tennore, BarBara M Univ New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Stu Res Asst. 15S 

Casper College, Casper, Wyo. Dean 
Women & Bus instr. 1 

Tuomas, Ina 1319 Santanella Ave, Corona Del Mar, 
Calif. Couns, Mayfair HS. DAP 


Tuomas, Harnotp P 2644 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Head, Dept Educ. Lehigh Univ. DAP 

Taomas, Marcarner 2348 Mariposa St, Fresno, Calif. 
Dir, Guid & Testing, Fresno Unified Sch Dist. 3 

Tompson, Bonnre L Samuel Ayer HS, Milpitas, Calif. 
Couns-Girls Advis. 3,5 

Tuunsten, Ruse L_ c/o Raish Jones, Calvert City, Ky 
Tchr, U S Air Force. 3 

Treman, Jor1a D 2020 Wayne Ave, Dayton 10, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Madison Twp Sch. 5 

Treaney, Isaner M 26 Bennett Rd, Teaneck, N.J. Dir 
Guid. DAP 

Trrton, W O HS, Levelland, Tex. 3 

Tiacnac, Norsert J 7609 W Clark St, Wauwatosa 13, 
Wis. Dir Stu Activs, Marquette Univ. DAP 

Tompkins, L Kansas State Coll, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Dean Instr. DAP 

Towner, Vincrv1a B_ St Catherine Coll, St Paul 5, Minn. 
Instr, Dept Educ. 4 

Traxx, Vanton P 82 E Norwich Ave, Columbus 1, 
Ohio. Couns-Instr, Coll Educ, Ohio State Univ. 4 

Tremsiy, Dean Univ Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Supv Couns, 
Stu Rehab Cen. 3,6P 

Taice, Asutron 212 Rose Hill Circle, Staunton, Va. 
Assoc Prof Psych, Mary Baldwin Coll. 

Tarmrra, Sh Many M Marygrove College, Detroit 21, 
Mich. Dean Stus. 1 

Tutus, Davis S_ Box 366, Anton, Tex. Guid Dir., Lamb 


Co Sch. 3, 


Varo, Pani D 1670 Givan Ave, Bronx 69, N.Y. 
Tchr-Couns, Public Sch. DAP 

Vatinsxy, Ricnarp E 218 Highland Ave, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Stu, Univ Buffalo. 6A 

Varney, Mancaret A_ 1700 Gens St, St Paul 12, Minn. 
Couns, Mounds View HS. 


April, 1960 


Venanzi, ANDREW Box 243, Avalon, Calif. DAP 
Vesety, Ann Bellefonte Schs, Bellefonte, Pa. Guid 
Dir. DAP 


w 


Wacman, Morton 807 W Indiana, Urbana, Ill. Assoc 
Prof Psych, Univ Illinois. 1,3A 

Want, Cunistrva M 25 Foxridge Dr, Kettering, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Fairmount HS. 3 

Waker, Emma J Broward Hall, Univ Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla, Res Couns. 1 

Waker, Evcenr D 1115 E Groove St, Dekalb, Ml. 
Dir Admis, Northern Illinois Univ. 3 

Waker, Josern L 3196 Univ Station, Gainesville, Fla. 
Stu, Univ Florida. DAP 

Watt, Manm 433 Vine Ave, Highland Park, Ill. High- 
land Park Twp HS. DAP 

Bossy Jeff Davis HS, Hazelhurst, Ga. Dir 
Guid. DAP 

Watkins, Cuantes B 419 Colorado St, Holton, Kans. 
Acting Dir Guid & Pupil Pers Serv, State Dept Educ. 2,3 

Wess, A Pavut Cen Jr HS, Provo, Utah. Psycho-Couns. 
DAP 

West, James T 101 Lakeview Ave, S, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Dir Admis & Dir Couns & Guid Cent, Florida 
Presbyterian Coll. 3 

Wexier, Ametia H 55 Terrance St, Rockville Center, 
N.Y. 

Wuirrte, E 243 Rd, Stevensville, Mich. 
Guid Dir, Lakeshore HS. 5 

Warre, Rosert K Box 181, RR 1, Brownsburg, Ind. Stu. 
1S 

Warrenurst, Grace C Conetoe, N.C. Couns, Tarboro 
HS. 5 

Warrney, James L Rt 2, Box 214, Gainesville, Fila. 
Stu, Univ Florida. 15S 

Wiepen, Livptey Rocky Hill HS, Rocky Hill, Conn. 
Guid Dir. DAP 

Witter, Lawrence V, Jn 1033 Cleveland St, Evanston, 
Ill, Admin Assoc, SRA. 3A 

Danret E Triton Reg HS, Runnemede, N.J. 
Couns. DAP 

Wrison, Auice L 54 Paschall Rd, Wilmington, Del. 
Guid Couns, Mt Pleasant Sr HS. 5 

Wuson, Kennetn E 316 N Forest, Chanute, Kans. Dir 
Guid, Bd Educ. DAP 

Wopver, Nrets C 825 W Avon, Lincoln, Nebr. State 
Dir Guid Serv, State Dept Educ. 2,3 

Wout, JonatrHan 10529 Ayers Ave, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Child Welfare & Attendance Supv, LA City Bd Educ. 
DAP 

Women, Franx B 3501 Admin Bidg, Ur‘v Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Asst Prof Educ, Univ Michigan. 3 

Woopneav, J H_ Boxboro Rd, Stow Mass. DAP 

Woopnurr, Manjonre M Rt 1, Hunloeck Creek, Pa. 3 

Wooprow, Donatp P Suffolk Univ, Boston 14, Mass, 
Dir Placemt. DAP 

Woops, F Keyport HS, Keyport, N.J. Guid Dir. DAP 

Wysonc, H Evcene 811 Stephen, W, Columbus, Ohio. 
Asst State Supv Guid Serv, State Dept Educ. 3 


Y 


Yanuzz1, Joan R_ 155 Bradford St, Waverly, N.Y.- Dir 
Guid, Muldron Jr HS. DAP 

Yesvi.te, Josern J H F Brown Voc HS, Wilmington, 
Del. Sch. Couns. DAP 


z 


Zuatcum, Estner F 50 W 96th St, New York 25, N.Y. 
Tchr, NYC Bd Educ. 3 

Zoros, Micnart H 179 Main St, Danbury, Conn. Pers 
Mgr, Quality Shoppe. 

Zweic, Gerpv C 4117 Pilgrim Rd, Plymouth Meet, Pa. 3 
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To help you make the most of your visit to 


PHILADELPHIA in 1960 


The Philadelphia Personnel and Guidance Association 
invites you to a Sunday Night Feature 
The color film, Congo to Cape, on Central and South Africa will be presented by the 
nationally-known travel lecturer, Mr. William Harris, of the American Express 
Travel Service, on Sunday evening, April 10, at 8:00 P.M. in the Rose Room, 18th 
Floor, the Bellevue-Stratford. 


The Devereux Foundation's Vocational Evaluation Unit 
invites you on a Tour 


Slated for Wednesday afternoon, April 13, this tour will start at 1:30 and end at 
5:00 P.M. Free transportation will be provided. If your are interested in visit- 
ing the Vocational Unit, register at the Devereux Foundation’s Booth on the 18th 


Floor of the Bellevue-Stratford. 


The United States National Student Association 
invites you to an Open House 


For complete details about this open house, scheduled for April 12, 13, and 14, 
check at the Tours Desk on the Ballroom Floor of the Bellevue-Stratford. 


Don't forget the Program Content Tours 
Electronic Data Processing: Its Implications for Counseling 
presented by Remington Rand at Franklin Institute, April 13 


Oil Refining Plant Tour: Guidance at Work 
Presented by Atlantic Refining Company, April 12 


and the Group Conducted Tours of Greater Philadelphia 


Valley Forge Battlefield, April 10 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, April 10 
Longwood Gardens, April 9 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: Americon College Personnel Association, National Associction of Guidance 


Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 


sachusetts 


Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 
President: Duoaxp S. Arsucx.s, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston 15, Mas- 


President-Elect: Danret D. Faper, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 


rado 


Treasurer: Daan L. Huseent, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, State Departmen 
Executive Director: Axtuur A. Hrrcucock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


t of Education, Columbus, Ohio 


Rosgat Carus, Head of Counseling Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President, ACPA 


Kansas, President, NVGA 


ucation and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Katuryn L. Hopwoon, Dean of Students, Hunter College, New York, New York, President-Elect, ACPA 

Apranam Jacons, Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President-Elect, DRC 

Waxrsr F. Jounson, Jr., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 


Past President, APGA 
M. Professor 
SPATE 


of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President, 


Cant O. Pass, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President-Elect, ASCA 


J. 


of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, President, 


C. Winrratp Scorr, Director of Advanced a Coordinator of Department of Guidance and Educational Psy- 


chology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 


E. Trvax, Director of Student Personnel and Guidance 


ew Jersey, President-Elect, NVGA 


aod Head of Counselor Training Program, East 


Texas State nee Se, Texas, President-Elect, SPATE 


Dow D. Twrrorp, 


Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, President-Elect, NAGSCT 
Wittiam M. Uspans, Director of Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California, 


President, DRC 
Gunnar L. 


t, ASCA 


Archivist: Arthur J. Jones, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, aay of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Convention and Program: Convention CoorpiwaTor 
or Commrrraz): Carl M. Grip, Jr., Dean 
of Men, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Proocram Coorpiwator (Prooram Cuarr- 
man): John E. Free, Lecturer on Education, School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Finance: C. Harold McCully, Guidance and Counseling 
Specialist, Office of Higher Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Guidance Advancement Program: C.C. Dunsmoor, Director, 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Hills, New York 

Guidance, Counseling and Minority Group Problems: William 
Wilkins, Chairman, t of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, New York University, 
New York, New York 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


APGA Convention—April 11-14, 1960—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


¢ Director, Guidance Services Section, Division of Vocational Education, State Department of 


Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, El Monte Union High School District, El Monte, 


International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of 
Psychological Studies, General College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy Lipp, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Membership: William E. Truax, Director of Student 
Personnel, East Texas State College, Commerce, Texas 
Nominations: Marion E. Peck, Counselor, Bristol Bor- 
ough School District, Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Placement: Alva Cooper, Placement Director, Hunter 
College, New York, New York 

Professional Training, Licensing, and Certification: Paul 
MacMinn, Specialist, Guidance and Student Personnel 
Section, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Publications: Buford Steffire, Associate Professor, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Research: Gordon Henley, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Bducational Feychology, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director of Student 
Personnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonic, 
Wisconsin 
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